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“‘It was not long before they were all flying about her.” 


See page 204. 
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THE YOUNGEST MISS LOKTON. 


CHAPTER GLE 
WHAT THE FAMILY THOUGHT OF HER. 


Miss Maup Lorton was coming slowly down 
the stairs, her silk dress making a soft swish- 
swish, her high heels tapping click-clack, and her 
big white parasol keeping time with the heels, 
as it trailed carelessly after her. 

As she was about half-way down, she was met 
by Dolly, her youngest sister, who came flying 
up toward her with, — 

“Oh, Maudie, let me go with you and ride in 
the rumble? That’s a dear Maudie!” 
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“Don’t call me Maudie! You always call me 
Maudie when you want to get anything out of 
mers 

“No, I won't,” returned Dolly, without the 
slightest trace of resentment ; “but do let me 
go with you, that’s a dear Maud!” ep 
her sister’s one-syllabled name. 

Maud laughed at this readiness. She made 
no reply, however ; and Dolly went on with her 
to the foot of the stairs, still entreating. 

On the broad piazza they met the rest of the 
family, — father, mother, brother, and sister. A 
jaunty phaeton with a rumble was standing at 
the piazza steps, and the sleek bay pony har- 
nessed thereto was impatiently pawing the 
gravel and shaking his head to get rid of the 
flies. 

“What is Dolly teasing for now ?” asked Alice, 
the eldest, whom strangers and acquaintances 
speak of as ‘Miss Lorton.” 

“She wants to go with us in the rumble.” 


“Well, you’re not going to let her?” 
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‘“** Oh, Maudie, let me go with you and ride in the rumble.’ ” 
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“Oh, Alice!” cried Dolly, reproachfully. 

Dolly, as she says this, lifts two dewy eyes of 
mute appeal to the younger sister, — soft brown 
eyes, with a pathetic look in them like a Skye 
terrier’s. Maud is full of a tender-hearted obli- 
gingness which makes it very hard for her to re- 
sist appeals of this kind; so she hesitates, and 
Dolly slips her hand over her arm, gives the arm 
a close little pressure, and again looks up with 
those pathetic doggish eyes. 

“If you will promise not to put yourself for- 
ward, not to talk, and, above all, not to—” 

“Yes, yes, I will promise anything,” shouted 
Dolly, gleefully. 

“Dolly ll always promise anything, — always, 
and that’s the end of it,” remarked her brother 
Jim, rather ungraciously. 

Dolly’s doggish eyes never beguiled Jim and 
Alice; but father and mother and Maud and 
Uncle Henry, to say nothing of scores of ac- 
quaintances, were continually giving in to them. 


Upon Maud’s soft-heartedness, however, they 
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had the deepest effect, and it was very common 
to hear one and another frequently say that Dolly 
always got anything she wanted out of Maud. 

As the little bay pony trotted off, obedient to 
Maud’s skilful touch, Jim Lorton, who was a 
young man of three-and-twenty, asked, — 

“Ts it Mrs. Carroll that Maud is going to take 
out to-day?” 

When Alice answered that it was, he flung 
back his head with a sort of snort such as the 
pony might have given, and then he said, — 

“Well, it will be a nice chance for Dolly. 
There never was a greater chatterer than Kitty 
Carroll. She’ll rattle off yards of gossip, and 
Dolly ’ll retail it by and by with various little 
blunders, that will make everything still more 
interesting.” 

“You are too hard on Dolly. She’s as kind- 
hearted a child as one could find; she wouldn't 
knowingly hurt or annoy any person.” 

It was Dolly’s mother who spoke. She looked 
first at her daughter Alice and then at her son, 
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after she had spoken, as if she expected one or 
the other to admit the truth of her words. But 
as they said nothing, the good lady turned to 
Dolly’s father; and Dolly’s father, after a sec- 
ond or so, remarked, — 

“TI don’t think Dolly does azything very 
knowingly.” 

Dolly’s brother Jim gave a quick, amused 
little laugh. Alice did not laugh, but her 
lips moved with a slight smile, and her eye- 
brows went up. Dolly’s mother began to look 
aggrieved. 

“What do you mean by not doing azything 
knowingly, pray?” she asked. Then, before her 
husband could answer: “I’m sure she’s a very 
bright girl,—very intelligent.” 

“Yes, she’s bright enough, and intelligent; 
what I mean is, that she is heedless — you 
know, my dear’’—and now Mr. Lorton began 
to look aggrieved — “that Dolly goes headlong 
into everything. She never seems to stop to 


think what anybody likes or dislikes. She 
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wants to be at the front, as Major does— No, 
no, lie down, sir!” to the big St. Bernard, who 
jumped up as his name was spoken. But Major 
was n't going to lie down until he had done sev- 
eral things that he ought not to do, — until he 
had pushed his way to the front, as Mr. Lorton 
had said, and in pushing his way, had over- 
turned Mrs. Lorton’s work-table, a basket of 
cherries, and a rattan chair, nothing of which 
seemed to disturb him as he finally stood lift- 
ing his handsome dog-face affectionately to Mr. 
Lorton, and banging his great tail jovially upon 
the floor of the piazza. They all laughed, 
even Mrs. Lorton, who, after her laugh, said 
decisively, — 

“There! Dolly is just such an affectionate 
creature as Major; they are both young, and 
we must expect blundering. Come here, Major, 
you dear doggie!” 

Alice and her brother were apparently too 
much occupied in trying to mend a torn tennis- 


racket to take heed of this last remark; but 
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presently, when they were strolling off together 
to the tennis ground, Jim said to his sister, — 

“Funny, isn’t it, that mother and father 
never get beyond Dolly’s blundering, as they 
call it?” 

“T suppose Doll seems like a baby to them, 
being the youngest.” 

“Baby! she’s the biggest little gossip and 
mischief-maker going. I like Doll, and if it 
wasn’t for that trick she’d be a nice girl. 
She’s no end of fun in some ways, but I’d as 
soon have a sensational news-reporter going 
about with me as our Doll. If she’d only get 
things straight, but she twists things ’round so. 
What do you suppose possesses her ?” 

“Vanity,—the desire to be of importance. 
Don’t you remember her first party, when she 
was a little tot of a thing? We overheard her 
trying to tell a bigger, better story than her 
companions.” | 

“TI don’t remember.” 


“Why, yes, you do. Think now! They were 
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all collected in the arbor near the cherry-tree, 
and we came up outside just as one of the 
children was nearing the end of a story about 
her father’s exploits in the war. She was tell- 
ing what she’d heard her elders tell, — that her 
father had had a bullet in his side and had rid- 
den six miles to camp in that condition. The 
minute she stopped, Dolly, with the most com- 
posed little air, had her father riding sixteen 
miles with ¢wo bullets zz the back of his head! 
Don’t you remember her saying, ‘And to hurt 
the back of your head is damgerosser than any 
other place’ ?” 

Jim fairly roared, as his recollection returned. 

“The back of his head! Yes, yes, 1 remem- 
ber; and how we did scare the lot of those 
yonkets by howling with laughter!” 

“We didn’t scare Doll. She showed all her 
little white teeth at us, as pleased as Punch. 
She was delighted to have us for part of her 
audience. She took our laughter for applause ; 


and it was in fact, —for it onlyseemed ’cute and 
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jolly to us then, she was such a snip of a thing. 
Everybody laughed whenever we told of it, you 


and a 


know, —father more than anybody, 
good deal of the telling was in Doll’s presence, 
and she got to thinking she’d said a very smart, 
cunning thing, I dare say. I remember per- 
fectly papa’s making such remarks as ‘Dolly’s 
the genius of the family,’ and ‘ Dolly ’ll be writ- 
ing stories for the magazines before we know 
it; only, Dolly dear, don’t put the bullets in the 
back of my head next time, for it ’s the soldiers 
who are running away who get the bullets in 
the back.’ We all thought Doll was so bright 
that she’d understand that we were chaffing 
Her, 

“ That’s another droll thing about Doll. She 
never thinks that you’re laughing az her, but 
with her. She’s awfully dense there, not a bit 
sensitive.” 

“Well, that’s a healthy trait,” laughed Alice. 

“For most people it would be, but it is n’t for 


Doll. If she could once get it into her head 
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that instead of making herself of importance 
she makes herself ridiculous as well as a nui- 
sance sometimes, it would be a mighty good 
thing all round.” 

“But Doll zs entertaining when she is talking 
about — other people.” 

“Tf we didn’t remember how she’s talked 
about us, and got us into scrapes with her six- 
teen-miles and two-bullet stories.” 

“Jim, I’ve often thought that Doll will never 
be broken of this habit until she gets older 
people into some scrapes, — makes something 
more than ordinary mischief that can be 
mended by explanations.” 

“Well, if the older people are mother and 
father and Uncle Henry, she’ll always be ex- 
plained into their good graces at least, and we 
should have only ‘another of Dolly’s blunders.’”’ 

They both laughed at this; and the next min- 
ute Dolly and her “blunders” were forgotten in 


the vigorous game they had entered upon. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT DOLLY THOUGHT OF HERSELF. 


Dotty had kept a diary for several months. 
Her uncle Henry had given her the book itself 
on New Year’s Day,—a fine, handsome, big 
book, with a patent pencil attached. Jim and 
Alice had laughed at the gift, and laughed at 
Uncle Henry for bestowing it. | 

“Do you suppose that Doll will remember to. 
use it beyond a month, Uncle Henry?” Alice 
had asked. 

Uncle Henry joined in the laugh. “I don’t 
suppose anything, Alice. I only know that 
Dolly was greatly taken with my old Russian- 


leather book, which she saw one day, and wished 
2 
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she could have one like it. I always approve of 
giving people what they want, if the thing is 
possible and harmless. This was certainly pos- 
sible and harmless.” 

It was the first of January when Dolly began 
to write in her diary. She was still writing in 
it on the first of July, and with no thought of 
giving it up. This was the entry during the 
first week of July: — 


“‘ July 1st.— Yesterday Maudie let me go in the 
phaeton with her and Mrs. Carroll. Jim and Alice 
did n’t want me to go, or Jim didn’t. I know why. 
They think I put myself forward and talk too much. 
Jim and Alice both forget I’m fourteen, because I’m 
rather young-looking for my age, and the youngest of 
the family. Jim has never got over my making a 
mistake about that old boat-club of his. I’m sure I 
thought he said that he was dissatisfied with it and 
was going to change into the Powhatan ; and when I 
told Charley Freer so, I’d no idea of making such a 
fuss. Jim says I’ve no business to repeat things I 
hear, anyway. I told him people must converse, and 
he said ¢hat was n’t conversation but gossip and scandal 
and mischief-making, and everybody would end by 
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hating me if I kept on. But I’m much more popular 
than he, or, so far as I can see, than Alice. I amuse 
people, and I’m sure it is a duty to amuse people 
when you can. I’ve heard Jim himself say that I was 
great fun. Jim and Alice both remember things they 
don’t like so, and lay them up against you. They say 
they ’ll forgive you, but they never forget, and it makes 
them so suspicious ; and though they think I don’t take 
notice, I do, and it is very hard for me; it hurts my 
feelings dreadfully to have them stop talking suddenly 
when I come into the room, and then look at each 
other warningly. It makes me unhappy, for I love 
Alice and Jim, and I want them to love me.” 


The entries after this, for a week, were reflec- 
tions and items not important to this story. 


On July 8th came the following: — 


“T went this afternoon to Mary Arkwright’s garden- 
party ; wore my white mull dress, with white sash and 
Tuscan hat trimmed with blush roses and the longest- 
wristed gloves I ever had. I should have had a fer- 
fectly beautiful time, if it had n’t been for Sally Ware. 
I thought Sally Ware liked me, but now I £vzow she 
never did. Nobody that likes you can contradict you 
and make you uncomfortable as Sally made me. And 
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such a little thing, too, —nothing that Sally had any- 
thing to do with; for what was it to her if I said that 
the Raymonds were not going to Europe because they 
couldn’t afford it, and that they were to live in a 
smaller house, and Anna Raymond was to give music 
lessons? I never felt so Aur¢t in my life as when Sally 
suddenly interrupted me by saying loudly, — 

“‘¢ Now, who told you all that, Dolly Lorton?’ 

‘‘And when I said that I had heard people who 
knew the Raymonds intimately talking about it, to 
think that she should say in such a disagreeable tone, 
‘You must have misunderstood their talk very oddly 
then, or else they were telling what isn’t true; for the 
Raymonds sailed Saturday, and Anna is going to /ake 
lessons in Munich next winter instead of giving them 
at home.’ Then, when I remarked that it was n’t any 
harm, certainly, if they could n’t afford to go to Europe 
and Anna was going to give lessons, Sally snapped out 
so rudely: ‘ No, there would be no harm in that as a 
fact, but there ’s harm in telling it as a fact when it 
isn’t; and you are such a chatterbox, Dolly !’ 

“Tt all sounded as if I meant to tell unkind stories 
of the Raymonds, and I admire Anna Raymond, and 
was only telling what I’d heard and what I thought 
made her very interesting. I think that Sally Ware 
must be jealous of me. I’ve noticed lately that she’s 
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picked me up two or three times in a queer sort of 
way when the girls were listening. Sally can never 
tell about anything she has seen, or heard, — she has n’t 
what they call the gift of language, I suppose, and she 
did n’t like it because I got so much more attention 
than she did, I dare say; and perhaps / should n't 
like it if I were in her place, but I’m sure if 7 didn’t 
like it, I could n’t say such sharp, sarcastic things as 
she said to me. Perhaps I do chatter too much, but 
I don’t say snappish things to people ; nobody could 
ever say that of me, I know.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
DOLLY’S FORTUNE. 


DoLty was sitting by the bay-window of her 
mother’s room, reading Miss Yonge’s “ Countess 
Kate.” She had just got to the part where 
Kate finds that she is an heiress, and is planning 
what she will do with her money. At this crisis 
Dolly drops the book into her lap and falls to 
dreaming over it, as is her habit when any point 
in a book strikes her particularly. It seemed to 
her the most interesting thing in the world that 
so young a girl should find herself an heiress, 
This is the more interesting to Dolly from the 
fact that she herself has had gay little dreams 
about a possible fortune. This is the way Dolly 
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came to have such dreams. Her father had 
come in one day about a year ago, and said to 
her, — 

“Well, Dolly, I’ve made you a present 
to-day.” 

“Made me a present?” 

“Yes ; you and the other children.” 

“But where is it?” 

“Oh, it’s safe! You’ll grow up to it, and 
it will grow up to you, I hope.” 

“Oh! what is it, Papa?” 

“Don’t tease her, Richard!” Mrs. Lorton 
interposed. 

“ Well, it’s a piece of a mine, my dear.” 

“ Oh, Papa, you’re joking!” 

“Not at all. Ask your mother.” 

“Tt’s a share, or several shares, in a mine,” 
explained Mrs. Lorton. 

SOh{y 

Dolly’s “Oh!” was a very disappointed one. 
Her father laughed as he heard it, and with his 


eyes twinkling with amusement, he said to her: 
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“You won’t speak like this, Dolly, when some 
day your shares turn out a little fortune.” 

“Turn out a little fortune! Oh, Papa, the 
whole thing is one of your jokes!” 

“No, my dear,” explained Mrs. Lorton, “it 
isn’t one of Papa’s jokes. He has made a 
deed of gift to you, as well as to each of the 
other children,— Alice and Maud and Jim,— 
so many shares to each, in the Good Luck 
silver-mines. This is all set apart, not to be 
touched in business, so that if anything — 
any misfortune should happen to Papa, you 
might have something all your own to fall 
back upon.” 

This didn’t make much impression upon 
Dolly at first, for, to tell the truth, she was so 
disappointed at the moment in not receiving at 
once some tangible thing, such as a new boat, 
a tennis set, or, best of all, a pony, that these 
shares seemed very unreal. But as she thought 
more about the matter, she began to feel a sense 


of importance in the fact of a little property all 
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in her own name; and it was this fact that made 
the heirship of Countess Kate so interesting to 
her. 

As she leaned back in her chair by the win- 
dow, thinking of Kate, she half vaguely over- 
heard the conversation between her father and 
mother. This is what she overheard :— 

“Let it be a garden-party, then ; that can be 
made, as you say, much simpler and more 
economical,” 

“ How do those Star mining shares pay now, 
Richard?” 

“They don’t pay anything now.” 

“ And the Good Luck?” 

“Just as bad; business is at a standstill.” 

“What is the cause of it?” 

“There are various causes. The labor agita- 
tions, all these strikes and the delay growing out 
of them, are among the causes.” 

“ Well, they ’ll come up again, won’t they?” 

It was just here that Alice called from the 


lawn below: — 
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“Dolly, throw down my hat to me, please; 
it’s on the window-seat beside you.” 

Dolly picked up the hat and tossed it to her 
sister as she had requested, leaning out of the 
window a moment or two to ask Alice if she 
were going to have a tennis game. When she 
drew back, she heard her father say, “ Gone up 
entirely ; never ’ll be worth anything again.” 

Dolly heard this with dismay. The Good 
Luck mines “gone up” and never to be worth 
anything again! Then she would never be like 
Countess Kate, —an heiress. Her first impulse 
was to exclaim, to ask questions ; but one of her 
rare and unaccountable fits of shyness came 
over her. Yet not wholly unaccountable, for 
she knew, if she should thus exclaim and la- 
ment, that her father would laugh at her, that 
Jim would talk in that sarcastic, jibing way of 
his, and that altogether she might make herself 
ridiculous; and to be made ridiculous was the 
one thing Dolly couldn’t bear. So she kept 


one of her rare silences —in the wrong place. 
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If she had only spoken then and there! But if 
she had, I should n’t have this story to tell. 

“Dolly’s got something on her mind,” her 
brother Jim declared, as they were all sitting on 
the piazza that afternoon. 

«Something on her mind?” said Maud, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Yes; she hasn’t spoken for a whole ten 
minutes. Indeed, I’ve noticed that she’s been 
very silent — for Dolly —all day. Come, what 
is it, Doll? Out with it! I know you’re dying 
to tell.” 

“1m not dying to tell my brother Jim,” Dolly 
answered with emphasis, but in her sweet, lazy 
little voice, blinking her soft sleepy brown eyes 
in a way she had. 


’ 


Jim laughed. “I owe you one, Dolly;” and 
he lifted his hat to her with a little nod. 
“You owe me two, Jimmy.” 
“Tf you call me Jimmy!” and the young man 
turned a threatening look upon her. 


Dolly blinked again and repeated, — 
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“Two, two, Fimmy!” 

Jim jumped up; but Dolly was too quick for 
him, and after a chase across the lawn he came 
back fanning himself with his hat, while Dolly 
mocked at him merrily from the cleft of the 
horse-chestnut tree into which she had climbed 
like a little cat. 

“Two what, Dolly?” Maud called out from 
the piazza. 

“Boxes of chocolate, — bribes!” drawled back 
Dolly, secure and saucy from her perch. 

Jim flushed, and the whole family shouted 
with laughter. 

Some years ago, when Jim was sixteen and 
very awkward and shy, he had been known on 
several occasions to hire Dolly with boxes of 
chocolate, to stick by him at his sisters’ parties, 
so that if the worst came to the worst — which 
meant if he was expected to dance with one of | 
those strange girls—he could seize and whirl © 
away with Dolly out of their reach. Jim had 


now grown into such a fine, manly youth that 
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he was heartily ashamed of the awkward and 
ungallant behavior of his hobbledehoy days, and 
Dolly was acute enough to know it. 

When the laughter had subsided, his father 
said to him, in a tone that the sly little witch 
in the chestnut-tree could n’t hear, — 

“Dolly has beaten you at your own game, 
Jim.” 

“She has, sir, every time,” Jim owned up 


manfully. 


CHAPTER RLY: 


DOLLY’S GIFT OF LANGUAGE. 


“Mamma, mayn’t I put my hair up and let 
my dress down a little —just a little?” 

Mrs. Lorton was standing before the mirror 
putting the final touches to her own dress in 
a hurried manner, for she was rather late, and 
a hundred last things were pressing upon her 
mind. 

“Don’t trouble me now, Dolly! A great girl 
like you can certainly dress herself properly 
without help for once, in a way.” 

“Oh, I will, I will! I don’t want help. I 
only just wanted to know if I might put my 


thy 
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“Yes, yes, just as you like, my dear;” and 
Mrs. Lorton, taking up her handkerchief and 
gloves, went hurriedly downstairs, while Dolly, 
with a gay skip and jump, returned to her own 
room. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Lorton was in the full 
tide of receiving her guests. Suddenly, in the 
middle of a sentence, her attention was attracted 
toward a young lady who had an odd familiar, 
yet unfamiliar look to her. It was a young lady 
with a lot of yellowish-brown hair, piled in a 
glistening soft mass of Duchess loops on the 
top of her head. Who? What! Why, good 
gracious! it was Dolly! 

She almost said this aloud to the guest 
before her, she was so astonished; and the 
guest next moment passing on, Mrs. Lorton 
turned to Alice, who was near her, with a 
whisper, — 

“Did you know about Dolly, Alice?” 

“Dolly? what about her?” 

“ Look !” 
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Alice looked where her mother’s glance di- 
rected, and burst out laughing. 

“T didn’t know her at first, Alice; positively, 
I did n’t know her.” 

“T don’t wonder. I should think she was 
twenty at least, with that top-knot; and, Mam- 
ma, she’s got on Maud’s gown.” 

“So she has,—that mauve thing I always 
thought too old for Maud even.” 

As Mrs. Lorton started forward evidently 
with the intention of going at once to remon- 
strate with Dolly, Alice put a detaining hand 
upon her arm. 

“T would n’t speak now, Mamma dear, Dolly’s 
having such a good time!” 

“ But the whole thing is so absurd. She has 
put on all the airs of a young lady with that 
mauve gown. See her nod and gesticulate to 
that young man who is talking with her!” 

“She does it very well, Mamma, with no end 
of dignity, and she’s prettier than Maud in the 


mauve gown. Don’t let her see that we take 
” 
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any notice until the party is over. It will only 
make you uncomfortable, and Dolly miserable.” 

“Who is the young man, Alice?” 

“ Prescott Burney.” 

“Mark Burney’s son?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“T wonder what she’s holding forth upon to 
him in that curious fashion.” 

“The boat-races, I suppose. She knew more 
about Jim’s crew than Jim himself knew.” 

But Alice was mistaken. Dolly was not 
holding forth upon the races. When Prescott 
Burney, in strolling across the lawn shortly 
after his arrival, had met Dolly in her mauve 
gown, he thought at the first glance that it 
was Maud, with whom he had some acquaint- 
ance. When he saw his mistake and begged 
pardon, Dolly with her little air of dignity said 
graciously, — 

“Oh, it’s all right! I’m the youngest Miss 
Lorton.” 

Prescott Burney didn’t know many people. 

3 
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He was a shy young man, with very little expe- 
rience of society, and without much to say; but 
Dolly put him at his ease at once with her 
quaint gravity and hospitality. She took him 
all about the grounds, showed him the tennis 
lawn, the rose garden, and the little cove where 
they sailed their boats; in short, without a par- 
ticle of affectation, except that of the greater 
dignity which she felt belonged to her style of 
hair and the mauve dress, Dolly did the honors 
of the place with great satisfaction to herself 
and the young guest. 

By the time the two had come back to the 
spot where Mrs. Lorton and Alice had ob- 
served them, Dolly had got through with all 
such minor matters as boats and _ boat-races. 
Her companion had mentioned in the course 
of their chat that he was going West into 
the mining country. At the word “mines” 
Dolly pricked up her ears, and showed such 
interest in his answers to her questions, that 


Prescott thought she was the brightest girl he 
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had ever seen, and went on discoursing so flu- 
ently of mines, their quality and value, that he 
was quite astonished at himself. 

Dolly felt at last as if she must keep up her 
end of the conversation, must do something 
more than ask questions, — must, in fact, show 
her knowledge; so she put on a pensive air, 
shook her head, and remarked with a sigh, — 

“T don’t like mines as well as I did.” 

Prescott Burney looked at her a little wonder- 
ingly. ‘ You don’t like mines? Why, what do 
you know about them?” 

Dolly shook her head mysteriously. ‘Oh, I 
know a good deal! I have lost a fortune by 
them.” 

Prescott Burney’s wonder and interest grew. 
It was now his turn to ask questions. The 
result of these questions was the astonishing 
information that the Good Luck mines not only 
did not pay at the present, but were worthless. 
I say astounding information, because everybody 


thought the Good Luck mines the most reliable 
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silver-mines in the country, and sure to pay 
large dividends when the labor troubles were 
adjusted. At first young Burney thought there 
must be some mistake, and said so. It was then 
that Dolly, chagrined that her words had not 
made more impression, repeated the conversa- 
tion she had overheard between her mother and 
father. Burney whistled under his breath a 
long note of astonishment as she concluded, 
and Dolly was quite satisfied with the impres- 
sion she had now made. Indeed, she had all 
the talk to herself after this, and it didn’t occur 
to her at the time that her listener gave rather 
absent and preoccupied replies, neither did she 
notice then a little constraint in his manner 
when presently he took his leave with mur- 
mured thanks for her kindness, etc. 

The mauve dress, the Duchess top-knot, the 
pleasant looks that she received from every- 
body had put Dolly into radiant spirits. She 
was having “a perfectly /ovely time,” and she 


had this lovely time up to the very last, — up 
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to the final good-byes and good-nights; and 
when these came she was so sleepy and tired 
that her mother had n’t the heart to call her to 
account then for the top-knot and the mauve 


gown. 


CHAPTER V. 


DOLLY CREATES A PANIC. 


“ But the best of it is I didn’t know her until 
I heard mother call her ‘Dolly’ as she was go- 
ing up to bed.” 

“Oh, Jim!” and Maud and Alice burst into 
irrepressible laughter. 

“T didn’t, not once. I saw her talking like a 
house a-fire with Pres. Burney, and I wondered, 
as I passed them, who she was.” 

The three — Alice, Maud, and Jim — were 
talking over the events of the garden-party. 
It was two days after, the first time since the 
party that they had found themselves alone 
together. 
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“ No, I had n’t a suspicion who she was; but 
I'll tell you who I thought she might be, ~ one 
of the Bird girls.” 

‘Oh, don’t ever tell Dolly that!” said Maud. 
“It will quite spoil her to be told that she sug- 
gested one of those stylish Birds.” 

“ Well, she did, on my word; and she was 
going on to Pres. Burney, just in the way I’ve 
seen that oldest Bird girl go on,—a steady 
stream of talk.” 

“Well, that’s Dolly ; she can talk as fast as 
the Bird girls,” said Alice. 

“Yes, but I didn’t know she could talk toa 
stranger and a young man like that.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Maud, “ Dolly can talk to 
anybody. I heard her holding forth to Com- 
modore Brett the other day, and what do you 
suppose ? — she was absolutely giving him some 
information about the Torpedo station ! ” 

“ How did he take it?” 

“ Oh! everybody takes Dolly pleasantly. He 
looked down at her with his face all wrinkled 


up with little smiles.” 
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‘‘T wonder what information she was giving 
Pres. Burney!” 

“Perhaps she was giving him an account of 
boat-clubs.” 

“ Boat-clubs! I don’t believe she’ll talk about 
boat-clubs very soon,’ remarked Jim, with a good 
deal of emphasis. 

“Oh! we can’t count on what Dolly will or 
will not talk about. I dare say she astounded 
Prescott Burney with some mischievous piece 
of fiction founded on fact.” 

“Now, Alice,’ remonstrated Maud, “ you al- 
ways take Dolly so seriously ; she’s never done 
any great harm, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I hope she never will,’ Alice returned 
good-naturedly, but with a slight grimace. 

As the three young people sat talking in 
this half-jesting, half-serious, and wholly amica- 
ble manner, Dolly herself appeared suddenly 
before them, coming up the steps of the piazza 
that led to their corner. As they looked at her 
they saw that something was amiss, for her eyes 


were bigger and more pathetic than ever, and 
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her lips were drawn down into a decidedly 
mournful curve. 

“What’s up, Doll?” Jim called out. “Dandy 
got away again?” 

Dandy was a St. Bernard puppy who broke 
Dolly’s heart two or three times a week by 
running away. 

“No, it isn’t Dandy; but something’s the 
matter with papa.” 

Jim brought his chair down from its two back 
legs to its level four. 

“Something the matter with father! What 
do you mean ?” 

“Why, I just saw him as he came up into 
mamma’s room; he was very pale and had a 
newspaper in his hand, and I heard him say to 
mamma, ‘Look at that!’” 

Alice and Maud and Jim burst into a joint 
chorus of laughter. 

“Dolly,” put in Jim, “you have an imagina- 
tion only second to Jules Verne. You’ll write 


a sensational story some day. I think I hear 
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your heroine say: ‘He was very pale; he had 
a newspaper in his hand, and I heard him cry 
in thrilling accents, “Look at that!”’” 

Dolly’s lip quivered, and two great tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Alice, discerning this, said in an undertone 
to her brother, — 

“Don’t tease, Jim! She isn’t trying to make 
a sensation ; it’s all real enough toher.” Then, 
in another and louder tone: “Tell us more 
about it, Dolly.” 

“There isn’t much more to tell; and if I did 
tell any more, you’d make fun or wouldn’t be- 
lieve me.” 

“No, no, Doll, we won’t make any more fun. 
Come, go on!” 

“Papa was very pale, and mamma took hold 
of him, and said, ‘What does it mean?’ And 
papa said, ‘It means that some rascality is at 
work, and I must go on to New York to-night 
to see if I can ferret it out.” 


Nobody laughed now, as Dolly had concluded ; 
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yet they still felt as if somehow or other she had 
got things twisted as they had known her to do 
so often. That something rather annoying had 
happened they no longer doubted, but they did 
doubt if it was so tragic as Dolly presented it. 
As they sat thus silently thinking the matter 
over, a servant came round from the house with 
the message that Mr. Lorton would like to see 
Mr. Jim. Maud and Alice exchanged glances. 
Things began to look a little more serious. 
What if Dolly for once was right? But what was 
the use of borrowing trouble, — what was the 
use of imagining anything when they would of 
course soon know the real facts? But when the 
minutes flitted by, and a half-hour, then another, 
passed, and Jim didn’t come back, and neither 
mother nor father was seen or heard from, and 
when the dinner-hour arrived, and they found 
that mother and father and Jim were silent 
and preoccupied, it began to appear as if they 
would n’t know the facts so soon as they ex- 


pected ; and it began to appear, too, as if these 
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facts were very odd, to say the least. And 
when the dinner-hour was hurried over because 
papa was going to New York by the evening 
boat, and they found that Jim was going with 
papa, these mysterious facts loomed up more 
largely. What could be the matter? 

When Dolly discovered that her sisters were 
taking things so seriously, she felt a certain 
sense of satisfaction. But Dolly was the sweet- 
est-tempered creature in the world; she never 
turned and gloried over people with an aggra- 
vating “I told you so.” So now, after dinner, 
and after papa and Jim had gone, when Maud 
said, a good deal in Jim’s phraseology, “I can’t 
stand it, and I’m going to ask mamma what’s 
up, 
comradeish sympathy. 


” 


Dolly felt only a most lively sense of 


Mamma had gone to her room directly after 
dinner was over to put some last things in papa’s 
travelling-bag, and she was still there when Maud 
made her declaration. Alice laughed a little as 


Maud started off on her errand. Maud, who 
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was cooler and slower than any of them, was 
thinking that very likely they were making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill, just as Dolly had 
done. But presently, when Maud came back 
and said in rather a hushed voice that mamma 
was lying down with a headache and could not 
be disturbed, Alice looked graver. Mamma 
very rarely had a headache and “couldn't be 
disturbed.” Something must be the matter, 
and both Maud and Alice decided that when 
to-morrow came they would certainly ask what 
it was. But when the morrow came, both felt 
a singular reluctance to intrude upon their 
mother’s reserve. 

“Tf she wanted us to know she’d tell us,” 
Maud said to Alice, “and Dolly and I think 
we'd better wait.” ; 

Late that evening a telegram came from Mr. 
Lorton to his wife. 

“ Your father and Jim will be home to-morrow 
night,” Mrs, Lorton said, as she put the despatch 


in her pocket. 
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“Maud, I believe we are silly little imagina- 
tive geese, after all,” said Alice, in the course of 
the next day. “ Why should anything serious 
be the matter just because Jim and papa went 
to New York together? We've got this excite- 
ment up from Dolly’s outburst, that we pre- 
tended to despise.” 

“But, Alice, Jim has never been summoned 
like that to go to New York with papa.” 

“Yet he certainly might be, with no alarming 
reason for it.” 

“ But things have been queer; that silence at 
the table, and then mamma afterward — her 
headache and all.” 

“« And all!’ yes, that’s it; we’ve made a big 
‘all’ of it, and I do believe that it’s nothing but 
a set of coincidences. Come, let’s dismiss it 
and go for a drive. There’s Michael now. — 
Michael, have the phaeton brought round in 
half an hour.” 

“ And we’ll take Dolly, Alice ?” 


“Yes, of course, if you like. I wonder where 
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she is. I have n't seen her since lunch. — Jane,” 
to the parlor-maid, “will you find Miss Dolly 
and ask her to be ready for a drive?” 

“She ’s gone out fishing, Miss, this hour ago, 
in the punt with Patrick.” 

“Oh, she has; we’re an independent family. 
Come, Maud, get your hat.” 

“What are you smiling at, Alice?” asked 
Maud, as they drove off down the avenue. 

‘Oh! at Dolly.’ 

“ What ’s Dolly done now?” 

“Oh, nothing amiss. I was only thinking 
how she’d put us all by the ears, and she her- 
self has dropped the whole thing, I dare say, 
out of her mind. She’s been as merry as a 
cricket ever since yesterday.” 

Both sisters laughed, and Maud presently 
said, — 

« She’s a dear little thing. Mamma said truly 
this morning that Dolly was the life of the 
house.” 


They took a long drive down over the beach 
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roads. There was a soft breeze coming in 
directly from the sea, and it seemed to blow 
away their fancies and worries, as it blew away 
the fine light mist that had obscured the sky. 

When they reached home it was toward sun- 
set, and they heard Dolly’s voice as they drove 
around by the stable, joyously proclaiming her 
success in fishing. 

“And papa and Jim have got home,” she 
also proclaimed to her sisters when she saw 
them ; “and they’ve had an early dinner, they 
could n’t wait.” | 

“ Have you seen them ?” asked Maud. 

“No; Jane told me. I’ve just got back my- 
self, and we’re to go in to dinner — we three — 
right away.” 

Dolly chattered all through the dinner-hour. 
She was full of her fishing success, and gleefully 
related every detail of her good luck, — how she 
had caught six scup to Patrick’s one, and alto- 
gether had the best of it. She seemed to have 


forgotten everything else, —all her alarm about 
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her father, all her curiosity. The present was 
so much to Dolly. 

Alice regarded her with a half-smile, and 
thought, “ Dolly would n’t fret over anything 
more than half an hour.” 

It was just as they were pushing back their 
chairs that Alice turned this thought over in 
her mind, and just at that moment — Alice 
never forgot it— Jim appeared on the threshold 
and said, — 

“Dolly, mother wants you upstairs.” 

These were very commonplace words, but in 
an instant Alice knew that something was the 
matter. Maud, too, felt this something. Only 
Dolly felt nothing. She was full of her fishing 
prowess, and bent upon telling Jim the story 
of it. 

“Six scup, Jim,—I caught six scup more 
than Patrick,” she burst forth; but Jim turned 
away into the parlor, with the words, — 

“Mother is waiting for you, Dolly.” 

Yes, something was the matter, and it was 


4 
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connected with Dolly. In the mean time Dolly 
went singing upstairs into the room where not 
only her mother was waiting for her, but her 
father. 

“‘Oh, Papa!” she began briskly, as she caught 
sight of him, and was about to fling her arms 
around his neck, when he suddenly pushed a 
chair forward and said, — 

“Sit down, Dolly! I want to have a talk with 
you.” 
Dolly opened her eyes wide with amazement. 

“Dolly, I want to ask you to try to recall 
your conversation with Prescott Burney, at the 
garden-party, the first of the week.” 

“ With Prescott Burney ?” 

Dolly was as yet entirely unconscious and 
forgetful. 

“Yes, with Prescott Burney; what did you tell 
him about mines, about the Good Luck mines ?” 

A rush of recollection came over Miss Dolly. © 

“Oh!” Then she stopped. 

“Well, what was it?” 
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“{Y—I—told him what I heard you tell 
Mamma one day before the garden-party.” 

“What did I tell your mother?” 

“You told her that the Good Luck mines 
did n’t pay ; and when she asked you if they 
would n’t come up again, you said that they’d 
gone up entirely, and never would be worth any- 
thing again. I remember exactly, Papa, be- 
cause she asked about the Star mines in the 
first place, and then the Good Luck; and I was 
n't interested until I heard the name ‘ Good 
Luck,’ and then I remembered that was my 
mine, where my shares were, and my heart 
jumped ; and when you said it didn’t pay now, 
and Mamma asked you if they would n’t come 
up again, I was so anxious, and I felt so impa- 
tient, because just then Alice called out to me 
to throw her hat down to her, and when I had 
got it and thrown it down, and turned back 
into the room again, I heard you say just this: 
‘Gone up entirely,— never ’ll be worth any- 


thing again.’ ” 
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“Yes, yes, I see; while you looked out of the 
window and talked to Alice, you lost the re- 
mainder of my sentence, and heard only the 
answer to another question. When your mother 
asked me in reference to the Good Luck, — 
‘They ‘ll come up again, won't they?’ I an- 
swered at once, ‘ Yes, certainly; there’s no 
doubt about the Good Luck mines.’ To your 
mother’s next question, ‘And how about the 
St. Elmo?’ I made the reply that you heard, 
‘Gone up entirely ; never ’ll be worth anything 
again.’ ” 

“Oh, Papa, Papa, I’m so, so sorry! Won't 
you forgive me?”’ 

“Tt is n’t a question of forgiveness now, Dolly. 
Parents can forgive their children a great deal ; 
but that does n’t undo the mischief, the trouble 
they may have made.” 

‘““Oh, Papa, have I made trouble for you?” 

“You have come near to ruining me, Dolly. 
See here!” and Mr. Lorton handed to Dolly a 
New York daily paper, pointing, as he did so, to 
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a paragraph marked round with a blue pencil. 
“ Read it aloud, Dolly!” And Dolly read :— 

“Tt is rumored, on good authority, that the Good 
Luck mines, in which many Eastern people are heavily 
interested, and on which hopes of big profits are built, 
is but another of those inflated speculations pushed on 
the market by clever stock engineering with but little 
backing. Holders of shares will be lucky in getting 
rid of it.” 

There was a moment’s pause after Dolly had 
ceased reading ; then Mr. Lorton went on: — 

“Two days after the garden-party I saw that 
paragraph. I was astounded, for I knew there 
wasn’t a flaw in the Good Luck mines; and I 
was also horrified, as I might well be, for I was 
the man who had put the Good Luck mines on 
the market. I thought, of course, that some very 
bold enemy was at work, and that night I took 
Jim to New York with me to see if we could 
ferret out the matter. I had, too, to prepare a 
contradiction of the paragraph that would bear 
unmistakable proofs of the solidity of the Good 


Luck, and thus give at the same time the ras- 
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cally motive of the author of the paragraph. 
The first move we made was to go to the editor 
of the paper where the paragraph had appeared. 
We succeeded in discovering that the person 
who wrote the paragraph had received his infor- 
mation from a young man whose father had just 
invested largely in the mines. This young man 
was Prescott Burney. My astonishment in- 
creased, for I had only the month before sent 
to Mr. Burney, who was in London, a complete 
showing of the condition of the mines, and had 
had a cable reply requesting me to secure him 
twenty more shares. The next thing was to get 
at Prescott Burney. This proved no easy task. 
We discovered that he was in New York, how- 
ever ; and at last Jim found him at the Brevoort 
House, and at once and with a great deal of 
indignation asked him from what authority he 
had made that damaging statement about the 
Good Luck mines. Burney instantly and pretty 
sharply answered, ‘From your own sister, Mr. 


Lorton.’ 
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“He then gave a detailed account of his 
conversation with you, and confessed that he 
thought he had not only received proof in that 
conversation of the worthlessness of the mines, 
but of my double dealing; and acting on this 
belief he immediately started for New York, and 
at the same time cabled to his father his — sup- 
posed — discovery. On the boat that night he 
met a young man, a college friend, who is con- 
nected with the paper I just handed you. Full 
of his subject, he told his friend of this supposed 
discovery in relation to the Good Luck mines. 
The rash young journalist at once made use of 
it in the paragraph you have seen. When Jim 
had heard Burney’s story, he asked him to go 
with him to my office. There I had waiting my 
proofs of the mines’ solid value, and several wit- 
nesses and vouchers of widely known probity and 
sagacity. Young Burney at once saw that there 
had been a mistake. And then and there, Dolly, 
it became necessary for me to tell those assem- 


bled gentlemen that my youngest daughter, who 
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had given this false impression, must have over- 
heard portions of conversations at different times 
about different mines, and in that way had got 
things mixed up, as, I was sorry to say, was her 
careless habit, —a habit that had often brought 
you into difficulties with your brother and sisters, 
and that we had overlooked too much, because 
you were so young. Dolly, you can never know 
what pain it gave me to have to speak to stran- 
gers like this about my little daughter, to have 
to—” 

But all at once Mr. Lorton’s voice faltered, 
and Dolly looked up to see her father —her 
father whom she had never seen but with a 
bright, almost a gay face— overcome by an 
emotion that made him for the time look like 
an old man. And it was she who had done 
this, —she, his “little daughter” whom he had 
loved and who loved him. 

Dolly did not now think of bursting forth with 
exclamations and cries for forgiveness. She 


did n’t think of anything just then but what she 
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had done and her father’s suffering through it. 
To make exclamations, to cry out for forgive- 
ness, would not help to mend matters, she fully 
realized. What could she do? what could she 
say? 

This is what she did; this is what she said. 
While her father’s head was still bowed and 
his eyes covered, she went up to him, and put 
a little cold, trembling hand on his shoulder. 

“Papa, I don’t deserve that you should trust 
me now, but I want you to believe that I will 
try. Oh, I will try—” And here Dolly’s voice 
also faltered, as her father’s had done. 

Both mother and father looked up at Dolly 
as she spoke. What was it they saw in her 
face which gave them a feeling that she had 
suddenly become something more than a foolish 
child with no idea but of her own present pleas- 
ure? As she repeated, “Oh, I will try!” they 
knew that for the first time she had a clear sense 
of her own weakness, and with this sense had 


arisen that humility which always accompanies 
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self-knowledge. Heretofore, when she had gone 
wrong she had been so confident that she should 
never go wrong again; so ready to promise, to 
say, “Oh, please forgive me! I’m so sorry; I 
did n’t mean any harm, and I’ll never, never do 
so again!” 

But now her easy self-confidence had van- 
ished, and in place of it was self-distrust, —a 
healthy self-distrust, from which had arisen that 
cry, “Oh, I will try!” 

And Dolly dd try. It wasn't only for a day, 
a week, ora month. She tried for many, many 
months to remember when zot to speak; to 
check that chattering tongue, and the vanity 
that set it going. 

It was only natural, with the tragic experi- 
ence the family had had of what that tongue 
could do, that for a long, long time, if any of 
them were talking upon subjects of the least 
importance when Dolly came into the room, 
they would suddenly change the subject to 
something unimportant. When this had hap- 
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pened two or three times, when two or three 
times she had been detained upstairs or sent 
away with some excuse or other if there were 
guests at table or in the parlor, Dolly under- 
stood what it meant. 

“Nobody wants me now,” she said, pitifully, 
to Jim one day. 

“Oh, come, Dolly, that’s putting it rather 
strong. We want you —er—er—now and 
then ; we’re a good deal older, and — well, you 
know how it is, Dolly,” Jim answered, blun- 
deringly, not wanting to be unkind, and yet 
not knowing just what to say; for he, with 
the others, realized now that Dolly was trying 
to do her best. 

“Yes, I know,” responded Dolly. “I don’t 
blame anybody. I think you’re all better to 
me than I deserve.” 

Jim flushed. ‘Dolly, we all see now that 
you’re on the right track —at last; that you 
realize things. But at the first—” 

“Ves, at the first you didn’t believe I would 
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remember, — that I would try to do better. I 
heard you say that day after —after Papa talked 
with me —that you didn’t take any stock in 
mes 

Jim laughed. “Well, I didn’t, Dolly, that’s 
a fact.” 

“But you do a little now, don’t you, Jim? 
You think, don’t you, that I’m improving?” said 
Dolly, pleadingly, and lifting her soft, pathetic, 
doggish eyes in a wistful glance to Jim’s face. 

Jim laughed again, but there was a queer 
sound in the laugh; and, to Dolly’s surprise, 
he suddenly put his arm around her and gave 
her a little hug, as he answered, — 

“Yes, Dolly, I’m beginning to take a little, 
just a little, stock in you, and we all think 
you’re improving.” 

“By Jove!” he cried, a little later, as he re- 
peated this conversation to Alice and Maud, 
“Doll’s having a hard fight, and she’s going 
through it with good pluck, and I believe 


she’ll come out all right.” 
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‘Of course she will!” cried Maud, with eager 
warmth. 

Alice was silent for a moment, and then with 
unwonted energy she burst forth, — 

“Dolly’s behaving like a little lady.” 

“No, like a little gentleman,” laughed Jim. 
' His sisters exchanged amused glances, for 
they knew that this was Jim’s highest praise 
for anybody’s good behavior, — “like a little 
gentleman ;” and if he could say this of Dolly, 
he had indeed begun to believe in her, or, in his 
young-mannish way of speech, “to take stock 
in her.’ And if doubting, critical Jim could 
say this, Dolly must certainly be improving. 

But not yet is she entirely “out of the wood.” 
She has still to struggle against that “gift of 
language,” and she has still to bear the pains 
and penalties it has inflicted, still to feel her- 
self set aside and now and then avoided as a 


little dangerous. 


THAT: RIDICULOUS CHILD. 


I. 


“WE must send Katy down to Grandpa Ben- 
net’s at once. That’s one of the first things 
to do.” 

Katy herself was just coming in from school, 
and overheard this arrangement for disposing of 
her, with no little astonishment. 

“Why must I go to Grandpa Bennet’s at 
once?” she asked, coming forward. 

“Because, my dear, we are afraid that Alice 
is coming down with the measles,” her mother 
answered promptly. 

Katy’s face fell. To have Alice ill was bad 


enough, but to be sent away from her and not 
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to be able to see her every day was very bad 
indeed. 

“But, mamma, if Alice is going to have the 
measles, I shall have them. I always have what 
Alice has.” 

“What do you mean, child? Alice has never 
had any other illness of any consequence.” 

“Well ; I mean that we always do the same 
kind of things, and ave the same kind of 
things.” 

Julia, Katy’s grown-up sister, burst out 
laughing, — 

“Katy, what a ridiculous child you are!” 

Katy was used to this not very compliment- 
ary remark. Ever since she could remember 
one and another of her family had called hera 
ridiculous child upon various occasions. She 
had never understood exactly why it was, or 
what it was that made her so considered by the 
family. She had accepted long ago the fact that 
she was so considered, and that settled it, with 


herself at least. It didn’t settle it with one 
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other of her relations, — her cousin Jenny, who 
lived on the next street, and was not only a 
cousin but a school-mate and playmate. Jenny 
had also been in the habit, ever since her earli- 
est recollection, of hearing this epithet “ ridicu- 
lous”’ applied to Katy, and up to a certain age 
she also had accepted it without question ; but 
by the time she was ten years old, Jenny, who 
was a very different person from Katy, —an 
alert, active, quick-minded little person who 
wanted to know the meaning of everything, — 
began to question what this epithet of “ridicu- 
lous” meant, and not only to question, but to 
criticise it. The fact was, that Jenny was very 
fond of Katy, fonder of her than of any other 
member of the family. 

“She’s ever so much nicer than Julia or 
Alice, and she’s brighter too,” she said to her 
own older sister, Grace. 

When Grace had exclaimed in protest, ‘“ Oh, 
Jenny!” Jenny had replied with her little air 


of decision, — 
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“ Well, she’s deeper, anyway.” 

And Grace and her mother had laughed at 
this speech, and out of Jenny’s hearing had 
said, — 

“Jenny’s a sharp little thing, but the idea of 
her taking it into her head that Katy is bright, 
or ‘deeper’ than Julia and Alice!” 

Jenny stuck to her estimate, however, and 
one day when her handsome cousin Julia had 
laughed more than ever at one of Katy’s odd 
suggestions, and wound up her laugh with 
the customary conclusion, “You ridiculous 
child!” Jenny had said to Katy on their way 
to school, — 

“Katy, why don’t you say something when 
you are called ‘ridiculous’ ?” 

“Say something?” asked Katy, turning a 
puzzled face toward her cousin. 

“Yes, say something, — ask them what they 
mean.” 

“Why —why, they mean that I am ridicu- 


lous, I s’pose.” 
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“You’re not ridiculous; you’re bright as 
they areas 

“What, as Julia and Alice? Oh, Jenny!” 
and Katy laughed. 

“Yes, as Julia and Alice.” 

Katy was very proud of Julia and Alice. She 
was so proud of them that she quite resented 
having it said that they were no more than 
herself, so she immediately replied, — 

“ Julia and Alice can do no end of things that 
I can’t.” 

“ Humph, they ’re older,” Jenny jerked out. 

“Alice is only two years older than I, and 
nobody thinks she’s as old as I am, I’m so 
big.” | 

Jenny here gave a little stamp of her foot in 
her impatience. 

“TI don’t see, Katy, why you want to put 
yourself down so.” 

“JT don’t put myself down, but when you say 
that I’m up to Julia and Alice, why — why, 


you're ridiculous, Jenny.” 
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Jenny made no direct answer to this, she 
only said, — 

“TI should like to know what great things 
Julia and Alice can do.” 

“Great things? I didn’t say great things, 
but they can do things I can’t, and never shall 
do. They can play and sing beautifully. Mr. 
Herman says that Alice will have a lovely 
voice by and by. Then they can draw, and 
Julia paints lovely water-color pictures, and 
Alice has such a taste for reading. She reads 
some of the books— books of poetry that 
mamma reads.” 

Katy glanced at Jenny here with a look that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Now you see how superior 
Alice must be.” 

Jenny, if she caught the look, didn’t respond 
to it, and after a minute of waiting, Katy took 
up her little song of praise, but in a different 
key. She saw that the enumeration of her sis- 
ters’ accomplishments made no perceptible im- 


pression upon her cousin. What she had yet 
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to tell, however, she felt sure would make an 
impression, and it was this surety that gave. 
almost a tone of triumph to her voice, — 

“Tt isn’t only such things as playing and 
singing and—and all that,’ she went on; 
“Julia and Alice are interested in useful things, 
—charity work, you know. Julia and Alice 
help mamma in her mission school.” 

“How do they help her?” asked Jenny, 
rather shortly. 

“They have a sewing class, and Julia visits 
the poor people and finds out about them — 
what they need, and reports to the association ; 
oh, and Alice reads to them sometimes.” 

“Lots of girls who are young ladies do that,” 
returned Jenny, ungraciously. 

“ Alice is n’t a young lady.” 

“Well, you could have a class if you wanted 
it, as well as Alice.” 

“No, I couldn’t; I don’t sew well enough ; 
then I should n’t have time, I’m so slow at my 


lessons.” 
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Jenny had no reply ready for this statement 
of facts; she was beaten in the argument, but 


she was by no means beaten out of her opinion. 


els 


GRANDPA BENNET’S house was one of the old 
houses on one of the old streets at the West 
End of Boston. Most of his neighbors had 
moved away years ago into newer and finer 
quarters, for the West End had long ceased to 
be fine or fashionable. It had once been the 
“court end” of the city, where gay parties had 
been given, and distinguished guests had been 
entertained. But as the city grew larger, and 
as the population increased, a good many of the 
houses had been turned into offices and other 
business places ; and the residents, not relishing 
this, had betaken themselves to the broad new 
avenues beyond the Public Garden. 

Perhaps Grandpa Bennet would have fol- 
lowed his neighbors if his wife had lived ; but 
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when dear, pretty Grandma Bennet died, he had 
no heart or wish to make a new home all by 
himself, preferring, as he said, to live on in the 
house she had made dear and beautiful. It was 
to this house that Katy used to be sent in any 
emergency of illness, or when the rest of the 
family were away at different places. She had 
also been in the habit of making little visits of a 
day or two at intervals, from the time she was 
three years old, for Katy was her grandfather’s 
favorite, partly because she bore her grand- 
mother’s name, “ Katherine,” and partly because 
she bore a resemblance to Grandma Bennet 
which was said to be quite remarkable. “You 
are the pick and pattern of your grandmother 
in looks,” her grandfather had often said to her, 
invariably, however, winding up with a sigh, “I 
hope you'll be like her in other ways, my dear.” 
From the very first, Katy understood this sigh 
as conveying the fact that, as yet, she resembled 
her grandmother only in looks ; and as she grew 


older and listened to her grandfather’s stories, 
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she felt that it was little likely that she should 
ever resemble her in anything else. There 
was a charming portrait in Grandpa Bennet’s 
parlor representing a young woman of four or 
five and twenty, holding a little child in her 
lap. Katy was very well acquainted with this 
portrait. She used to tell strangers that, “ That 
was my grandmother Jdefore she was my grand- 
mother, and the little child was my papa when 
he was a little boy.” And the strangers would 
generally say, ‘‘ You ’re very like her, my dear, 
more like her evidently than your papa ever 
was.” 

If Katy felt proud and pleased at this like- 
ness, her pride and pleasure were always tem- 
pered by the recollection of her grandfather’s 
sigh and the suggestion it conveyed to her. 
But notwithstanding this, there was sufficient 
happiness in the fact of likeness and relation- 
ship to that lovely lady who looked down upon 
her so sweetly from the wall above the high old 


parlor mantel; and not the least of the pleasures 
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that came to her at Grandpa Bennet’s was that 
of sitting curled up in the big chair opposite 
this picture, poring over the old story-books 
that had belonged to her grandmother in her 
girlhood. Her cousin Jenny, who would now 
and then make a journey from Commonwealth 
Avenue to the West End, would wonder how 
Katy could be contented in that big, poky old 
house, with only a lot of musty books and old 
portraits for company. In vain had Katy de- 
clared that Grandpa Bennet was the best of 
company when he told her stories about the 
times when he was a boy and grandma was a 
girl, and that Mrs. Bond the housekeeper and 
Mary the housemaid were as good as good 
could be to her, so good that she could n’t help 
but be contented. 

“But what in the world do you do except to 
read those old story-books written by Miss Edge- 
worth, where the girls call their mother ‘ Mad- 
am,’ and wear short-waisted gowns and short 


bobby sleeves?” asked Jenny on one occasion. 
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“Do? Well, for one thing I—I help Mrs. 
Bond.” 

“Help Mrs. Bond!” ejaculated Jenny, de- 
risively. “ Well, if you call zat fun!” 

“ And when it’s nice weather I play in the 
garden. You know there’s a dear old garden 
at grandpa’s,” 

Jenny remembered a long, narrow piece of 
ground where a scrubby apple-tree grew, and 
a weedy bed of old-fashioned flowers was 
crowded against the high board fence by a 
border of dusty box. 

“When it’s very nice weather in the spring, 
you know, I dig about the roots and pull up the 
weeds,’ Katy continued, with such a bright, 
pleased look that Jenny, who was so different, 
and to whom all this seemed very dull and tire- 
some, could not for the moment have the heart 
to say a word of disparagement. Perhaps if 
Katy had gone into particulars, and told just 
how Mrs. Bond and Mary were good to her, 


just how she was permitted to “help,” Jenny 
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might have had a little different opinion. But 
Katy, though she loved Jenny dearly, was some- 
times rather shy of her unsparing criticism; 
and to tell her that she went into the kitchen 
with Mrs. Bond, and learned to roll pastry and 
make cake and pies, was what she couldn't 
bring herself to do, for she was sure that Jenny 
would have thought it very odd, and perhaps 
have taken it into her head that Mrs. Bond had 
pressed her into service, instead of allowing her 
to do what she did as a great favor; for Jenny 
had a sharp little way sometimes of looking at 
the sharp, shrewd edges of things—the sharp, 
shrewd side of people. But if Katy had told 
Jenny of the fine fancy little cakes and the 
cunning tarts she was allowed to make, to say 
nothing of the experiments in confectionery, 
that sharp young lady would have had another 
idea about helping Mrs. Bond, and would have 
changed her mind a little concerning what she 
called “the deadly dulness of that old Bennet 


house,” 
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There was another way, however, that Katy 
had found to occupy herself at the old Bennet 
house which she had not so much as hinted to 
Jenny. What would orderly, acute little Jenny 
have thought, what would she have said, if she 
could have seen Katy at this occupation ? What 
will you say, my dear girl reader, when I take 
you down to the foot of the long, narrow garden, 
and show you Katy perched up on the broad 
shelf that runs around the inner side of the 
fence, and from that perch looking down into 
the back-yard of a dilapidated tenement-house, 
and holding an animated conversation with 
Isabella McGilvray, the daughter of Mrs. Janet 
McGilvray, wash-woman and house-cleaner? In 
former days this tenement-house had been a 
neat and comfortable dwelling for well-to-do 
people ; indeed only the year before, upon the 
occasion of Katy’s last visit at Grandpa Ben- 
net’s, the house had been occupied by several 
very decent families of middle-aged and elderly 


people; but every year brought a little more 
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dilapidation to the old place, and the decent 
elderly folk had at length found it to their 
advantage to make a change; and the new 
tenants were a very different set, neither so 
decent nor so elderly,— in fact, they were a 
lively, talkative, not to say a noisy, lot. The 
first morning that Katy went out into the gar- 
den on this visit of hers that I am specially 
telling you about, she was surprised to hear a 
sharp, childish voice on the other side of the 
fence calling, — 

“Donny, Donny, I say!” Then still louder 
and shriller,—‘“ What ye done now with the 
bottles ?” 

Katy did not catch the reply, if reply there 
were ; but looking through a long, narrow crack 
in the fence, she saw a boy not over seven or 
eight years old, and quite lame, coming up out 
of a cellar-way with both arms clasped about 
what seemed to Katy a great number of old 
beer-bottles. 

As he gained the top step, he stumbled and 
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fell forward, the bottles rolling in every direction. 
“ Ugh!—did you break’em?” cried a voice, the 
same voice that had called, “Donny ;” and at 
this moment the owner of the voice darted, not 
to the boy’s help, but to the rescue and exami- 
nation of the beer-bottles. The boy, scrambling 
to his feet, joined in this examination. 

“Not one o’ thim, Bella! Thim’s the old 
hurts,” he suddenly exclaimed in a tone of great 
relief, as if he were speaking of human beings. 
Katy, peering through the slanting crack, won- 
dered more and more as she watched the pair 
bending anxiously over the bottles. What 
could this anxiety mean ? Were they hoarding 
up the bottles to sell? But no, that couldn't 
be, for the boy had spoken of them as some- 
thing long in their possession. 

While Katy was at the height of her wonder, 
and imagining all sorts of strange mysteries, 
this is what happened, —a tendril of the Vir- 
ginia creeper that ran over “er side of the fence 


suddenly crept against her nose with a little 
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tickling touch, and she sneezed. The children 
on the other side started as if somebody had 
fired a shot at them. “It’s that pig of a Larry 
Mulligan!” broke forth the voice of the girl 
3ella, after a moment. 

“Go away with yer, Larry Mulligan, or I'll 
cail the poliss,’ piped the boy, threateningly. 
He meant the police. 

Katy was aghast at the commotion she had 
created by her little sneeze, and to quell it, she 
called out in a soft voice, and regardless of 
grammar, “It isn’t Larry Mulligan, it’s me.” 

The children stared blankly up and down the 
yard, speechless with surprise. Then in a low, 
whispering tone, the boy said to his companion, 
“Mebbe it’s one o’ thim things yer was a 
readin’ of tother day.” 

“A fairy? There ain’t any fairies, ’cept in 
stories ; didn’t yer know that?” answered the 
girl, sharply. 

“But yer read it out o’ a book.” 


“Books are lies, yer greeny,” the girl confi- 
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dently declared. The next moment she had 
jumped up and was running toward the garden 
fence. She had caught sight of a glimmer 
of red and white through the slanting crack. 
It was Katy’s hat with its red ribbons and 
daisies. 

“ Have yer come to live in the big house up 
there?” she asked Katy, as she made the dis- 
covery that the glimmer of red and white be- 
longed to a little girl. 

Katy explained that she was only a visitor, 
whereupon the girl at once asked an astonish- 
ing question, — 

“Did the Board-folk send yer?” 

“The Board-folk?” 

“Yes, did they send yer to spy round ?” 

There was a sharp note of suspicion in the girl’s 
voice, and in her keen, questioning look, which 
even Katy’s straightforward story in further ex- 
planation did not entirely remove. It was only 
after Katy had proved herself more ignorant of 


the “Board-folk” than Bella herself, that she was 
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looked upon with any trust by that sharp young. 
person. But when it was found that Katy was 
not only in profound ignorance of “the Board” 
but was in fact as interested in play as Bella 
and Donny, she was no longer regarded as some 
one to be avoided. It took fully a week how- 
ever, to bring about this result. In this week 
Katy had persistently stormed the fortress of 
her neighbors’ distrust. What it was that she 
found so fascinating in Bella McGilvray’s soci- 
ety, it would have been difficult for her to 
tell if you had asked her. Perhaps it was 
partly because Bella was such a contrast to 
herself; was such a keen, capable little person, 
with such a talent for coming to conclusions and 
arranging things, all of which was so unlike 
Katy’s own character and habit. Partly, too, no 
doubt, it was the oddity of the circumstances ; 
the strange difference in the lives of the two 
children that appealed to her. Whatever the 
charm, it was certainly potent enough to prove 


a formidable rival to all other diversions, and 
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thus to draw her down to the foot of the old 
garden upon every occasion when she thought 
it likely that her new acquaintances might be 
upon the other side of the fence. At the end 
of the week the acquaintance had progressed 
beyond the exchange of views through the slant- 
ing crack. With a sober sense of loyalty to 
her grandfather, Katy did not for a moment 
think of inviting her new playmates to come 
over to her side, and with the same sense she 
did not go over to theirs. But on her grand- 
father’s side was a broad board, like a shelf, that 
was part of the bracing of the fence. She had 
often climbed to this on former visits, and so, 
on the next day after the conversation I have 
related, she surprised her neighbors by calling 


down to them from this perch. 


IIT. 


“Tr’s the fairy,” Bella explained derisively to 


Donny, who looked about in a questioning way 
6 
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at the sound of Katy’s voice. “She’s tuk to her 
wings and gone up to the top there, see!” and 
Bella nodded toward Katy, who was rather taken 
aback at this jeering reception. But if Katy 
was not prepared for just this kind of derisive 
talk, she was not unused to chaff. It was the 
note of suspicion in Bella’s chaff that disturbed 
her; but while it disturbed, it did not move 
her to any feeling of anger or desire for re- 
taliation. Deep down in her heart, Katy had a 
fine clear perception which enabled her to un- 
derstand people’s real motives on many occa- 
sions. It was this perception that caused her 
to understand now something of Bella’s feeling, 
—to understand that it was not ill-will toward 
herself that made the girl rude or ungracious, 
but a doubt of all prosperous people, or rather of 
the intentions which they entertained toward 
her and her kind. There was no system or 
detail of reasoning in all this; it was simply an 
instinct; and it was this instinct that moved 


Katy to offer to her neighbors a bunch of white 
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lilac, which she had picked just before mount- 
ing to the fence shelf. One moment Bella’s 
eyes glistened with delight as she looked at 
the flowers ; then the odd, suspicious expression 
returned to them, and she said awkwardly, “I 
sha’n’t do any thin’ for ’em.” 

“Do anything for them? I don’t want you 
to do anything for them. I wanted to give them 
to you. I thought mebbe you’d like them.” 

The genuine surprise and disappointment in 
Katy’s honest face served to enlighten Bella 
that she had made a mistake this time, at least ; 
and with a queer little apologetic laugh, she 
reached up her hand with a shame-faced, yet 
half-defiant, “Thank yer; but I thought yer wor 
a hirin’ me to go to Sundy-schule, or somethin’ 
like, mebbe.” 

“Hiring you?” 

“Yes, plenty of ’em does.” 

The astonishment in Katy’s face was more 
apparent than ever. The girl gave another 


queer little laugh, as she regarded her. Then: 
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“Guess you never heard o’ bein’ hired to go to 
Sundy-schule,” she jerked out. 

“No, I never did,” answered Katy. 

“Yer go mebbe without bein’ hired.” 

Vegi 

“ What for, now ?” 

As Bella asked this question, she glanced up 
with a bright, inquiring expression that showed 
clearly that she had no desire to chaff, but a 
real honest desire for information. If Katy had 
looked shocked, or even much surprised, at this 
point, Bella would have turned derisively and 
unbelievingly upon her; but Katy didn’t think 
of being shocked or surprised. She was inter- 
ested in the question because it made her ask 
herself a question,— Why did she go? Think- 
ing a moment or two in silence she by and 
by said, “I go, first, because mamma sends 
me, I suppose, and second, because I like 
to go.” 

“Yer like to go? What for?” 


“Because — because I have a good time.” 
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“Yer have a good time! What do yer do to 
have a good time?” 

Bella’s tone was growing derisive again. 

“Do? J don’t do very much; but we have 
music and reading and talking. Miss Moore, 
my teacher, reads to us, and we talk about it. 
Miss Moore is lovely; she talks to us as if — 
well, as if we were of her own age.” 

“And yer get lessons ?”’ 

“No, not what you would call lessons. We 
listen to Miss Moore, who reads a chapter to us, 
—something she selects,— and then she asks us 
what we think about it, and she tells us what 
she thinks,” 

“A chapter out o’ the Bible, all about yer 
wickedness, and how yer’ll be punished and 
punished — oh, I know!” 

Katy was horrified. “Oh, Bella!” she cried, 
“did you ever go to Sunday-school ?” 

“Wunst!” replied Bella, with laconic em- 
phasis. 

“ And did you hear — what you have told?” 
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“Just that very same.” 

“ But, Bella, it was n’t fair not to go again.” 

“Fair? What do yer mean?” 

Katy hardly knew how to put her thought 
into words, so she rather awkwardly said, “It 
wasn’t fair to Sunday-schools. If you had 
tried again, perhaps gone somewhere else, you 
would have heard very different things, — nice, 
good, kind things.” 

Bella laughed at some recollection. Then she 
said, with evident relish, “When the leddy who 
got me to go asked me why I didn’t come 
agin, I tole her I wus too wicked.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“She said that wus just why I ought to keep 
a comin’, to learn not to be wicked. Then I up 
and sassed her. I tole her poor folks warnt 
no wickeder than rich folks, and that I warnt 
a goin’ to any place where, decause I was poor, I 
was called bad names, and talked to about a 
bad place that I’d hev to go to if I warnt 


careful.” 
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“And what did she say to that?” 

“Oh, she tried to smooth it over, and say 
somethin’ about the teacher’s not knowin’ how to 
put it, and I’d ought to come agin; but I didn’t, 
you bet. What ’ud I wanter go to hear folks 
talk who didn’t know how? And what bizness 
hed they to set folks a talkin’ to yer that didn’t 
know how?” 

Bella looked up as she concluded. She saw 
great tears rolling down Katy’s cheeks. Fora 
moment she stared in surprise, then she burst 
out, “ What yer cryin’ about?” 

“Because it was all so horrid for you. I 
think it was dreadful.” 

Bella’s eyes grew big with amazement. “ Yer 
don’t mean it now,—that yer crying for me? 
Lor, / didn’t cry, I guess if yer’d hed sech 
knocks as I’ve hed yer would n’t cry for sech 
a thing as that.” 

There was a good-natured sort of contempt 
in Bella’s voice, but all the same she experi- 


enced an odd sort of gratification in Katy’s 
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tears. It was the sense of sympathy, though 
the girl could not analyze it. All the time the 
two had been carrying on this conversation, 
Donny had been occupying himself in bringing 
up from the cellar the battered old bottles that 
had excited Katy’s wonder the day before ; and 
not only in bringing them up, but in arranging 
them very carefully in rows upon the top of a 
long box that had been propped up upon an 
empty barrel to a level with his chin. Bella had 
just concluded her last remark when she sud- 
denly caught sight of this arrangement. She 
was silent an instant as if in profound reflection, 
then she called out, — 

“Wait a minit,” and jumping up ran over to 
the opposite corner where Donny was at work. 
When there, a new thought seemed to strike 
her, and turning, she said to Katy rather 
hesitatingly, — 

“Say, will yer play shop with us, if we bring 
it over against the fence close up to whar yer 


sittin’ ?”’ 
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Without a moment’s hesitation Katy accepted 
this invitation, and forthwith Bella and Donny 
with a good deal of exertion carried over barrel 
and box and bottles to the place indicated. 

So this was the use they made of the bottles, 
thought Katy, — they played shop with them. 
From her perch she noted their proceedings 
with the greatest interest. She noted too, with 
more scrutiny than she had bestowed upon 
them before, the appearance of Bella and her 
companion. Neither was dirty, as Katy had 
seen children upon the street, but their clothes 
were very poor. It was the latter part of May, 
and though the sun was warm, the wind was not 
always free from chill. Katy herself was yet 
clothed in merino under-garments and a wool 
dress. Bella’s dress was a dark cotton print, 
faded and dingy by much washing. It had evi- 
dently belonged to an older person, and had been 
made to fit—no, not to fit, but to cover— Bella by 
taking in here and there, and cutting off where 


taking in was not possible. An apron of coarse 
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canvas partly concealed this nondescript dress. 
The thin, scraggy little legs were cased in stock- 
ings that had once been red, but were now a 
clouded purplish hue; and rising up from a pair 
of cracked and broken old boots that were 
much too large for the feet, they looked like 
the sailless masts of fishing boats. The hat 
that crowned this costume was in keeping with 
the rest, —a brown straw, very much weather- 
beaten, tied under the dark elf-locks by strips of 
calico. Trimming it had none, but the bent 
brim had in front been pinned back with an old 
badge of some society organization. This had 
evidently been picked out of a dust-and-ash- 
heap ; for the gilt design that held the bit of 
frayed ribbon still showed signs of ashy contact, 
and the ribbon itself was not only frayed but 
discolored by the same touch. But spite of all 
this, it was clear that Bella held her dilapidated 
ornament in great esteem, for apparently re- 
gardless of other portions of her attire, her hand 


would now and then seek the tarnished badge 
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as if it were a thing of value to be carefully 
cared for. 

The boy Donny was more suitably clothed. 
His blouse and trousers of faded dark-blue flan- 
nel, though patched and pieced, had a less for- 
lorn look. His coarse stockings, too, and rough 
thick shoes seemed always to have belonged to 
him, instead, like Bella’s garments, of having 
been originally the property of an older person. 

I have said that neither of the children was 
dirty, as Katy had seen children upon the street, 
—that is, they were not foul and squalid. They 
were, however, very far from being nice and tidy 
like children under different circumstances. If 
Bella’s face was decently clean, her hands were 
grimy, the nails worn and broken and black- 
ened, as if they had known no care and plenty of 
drudgery. Donny’s were in even a worse con- 
dition, and his little pinched face had a smudgy 
look, as if his ablutions were not of a very thor- 
ough character. If Katy did not note all these 


details with a nice, critical observation, she was 
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yet sufficiently aware of them. Her cousin 
Jenny would at the start have had the nice, 
critical observation of every deficiency, and at 
once have measured both Bella and Donny by 
these deficiencies. But Katy never had any 
capacity for measurements of any kind. She 
had always taken fancies to the oddest sort of 
people. Her sister Julia used to say that Katy 
would make friends with anybody, from a street- 
sweeper to a prince, and think one was as 
well worth knowing as the other. However 
this may have been, it is very certain that the 
people Katy liked, whether high or low, invari- 
ably liked her and trusted her. Perhaps her 
liking and trust inspired theirs. There is no 
sort of doubt that her simple, straightforward 
way of dealing with Bella McGilvray, as if that 
young person were as worthy of confidence as 
herself, inspired Bella at last with a correspond- 
ing confidence, or at least with a feeling that 
went far to overcome that sharp little spirit of 


suspicion that had been fostered into giant 
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growth by the life she had lived. Katy’s tears 
of sympathy in the Sunday-school matter had 
been a gratification to Bella, but the first great 
step into her confidence was taken when Katy 
unhesitatingly accepted the invitation to play 
shop with her. That was being sociable and 
friendly indeed, and she bustled about with great 
energy, helping Donny set up the counter and 
beer-bottles with an evident pleasure that was 
good to see. Katy was very sympathetic in this 
shop-keeping prospect, for to tell the truth it 
was one of her favorite plays ; and when she 
saw how meagre were Bella and Donny’s stock 
in trade, — just a number of old bottles, most 
of them stone beer-bottles, with a mixture of 
glass ones, and two or three cracked tumblers, 
she said to Bella joyfully, — 

“Oh, wait until I bring some more things ;”’ 
and without further explanation, jumping down, 
ran fleetly to the house to procure her treasures. 

Both Bella and Donny were in a state of sur- 


prised admiration when she returned. Treas- 
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ures she had indeed brought, it seemed to them, 
though they were simple enough things, — odds 
and ends, many of them, that had been thrown 
aside from time to time as valueless to older 
folks, such as old Christmas cards and calen- 
dars, gay little candy-boxes, books of samples, 
etc. The latter were those leaflets that the 
great dry-goods houses send out to their cus- 
tomers, —a sample of the fabric they wish to 
sell, pasted in with every leaf. Katy had quite a 
number of these. Some of them were samples 
of silk, some of velvet and plush, some of me- 
rino and other woollen dress-goods of all colors 
and patterns. Donny and Bella were more ex- 
cited at the sight of these samples than at any- 
thing else. Each, it appeared, had the same 
thought about them, for each exclaimed almost 
in the same breath, — 

“We can hev a dry-good shop! ” 

The bottles were now swiftly pushed back out . 
of the way, and the bright cards and calendars 


and boxes, with the sample-books well opened to 
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display the gayest colors, set out with great 
care. When everything was arranged, Bella 
pushed her hat excitedly off her forehead, and 
striking one little grimy hand against the other, 
cried out, — 

“We'll be Jordan and Mash!” 


IV. 


THE new firm of Jordan and Marsh —or, as 
Bella pronounced it, Jordan and Mash — throve 
finely for two days. On the third day Katy 
brought out from her little store of treasures 
a set of tiny glass tumblers. She was rather 
later than on previous days, as an extra recita- 
tion had kept her half an hour beyond the time 
her school usually closed. This, with a delay 
in finding a car, and the long distance between 
Marlboro’ Street and the West End, brought 
her well into the latter part of the afternoon 
before she found her way to the garden. She 
expected to see Bella and Donny in full prog- 
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ress with the shop, —for she had usually found 
them in the yard in the neighborhood of four 
o'clock, — and to delight them by the display of 
the new goods, as she gleefully christened the 
little tumblers. But as she climbed to her 
perch, neither Bella nor Donny was in sight. 
She waited patiently for a while, then she called 
softly, — 

“Bella, Bella! ” 

But there was no response to this call. She 
waited perhaps five minutes longer, and called 
again, with the same result. Suddenly she 
became aware of something that for the mo- 
ment petrified her with astonishment and fear. 
- There was no longer any shop, or the semblance 
ofashop. Everything had disappeared, —boxes, 
cards, calendars, sample-books, and all. The 
fear that followed that first astonishment was 
full of sickening pain. She seemed to hear her 
sister Julia saying derisively, -— 

“You ridiculous child, to believe that such 


people are honest. You might have known that 
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they would have run off with your treasures. 
You shouldn’t have tempted them.” 

Slowly and sorrowfully, with these thoughts 
in her mind, Katy at last left her perch, and 
went into the house. It wasn’t the loss of the 
cards and boxes, etc., that affected her, — she 
could replace these with others; but if Bella 
had taken them away, — Katy could n’t bring 
herself even in thought to say “stolen,” —she 
could never get back again the Bella she had 
imagined, Yes, that was just it, — zmagined ! 
This was the climax of her grief; and bursting 
into a paroxysm of tears she flung herself upon 
her bed, feeling that there was no comfort for 
her ; that she was indeed ridiculous, as everybody 
at home always called her. “ Jmagined!” that 
was the word that crushed her. There had 
been no real Bella such as she had supposed. 
Nothing but a 
forth with the dreadful word —“ thief!” The 


sound of her own voice in such passionate tones 


In her misery, Katy burst 


gave Katy a sense of shame and horror, and she 
7 
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sat up in bed and looked about her, wondering if 
any one could have heard her. Something of 
the violence of her feeling checked by this out- 
burst, she turned the matter over in her mind 
with more calmness. At last she got a little 
comfort from a fresh view of the case. Bella 
was poor, very poor. Perhaps she didn’t have 
enough to eat, and in a moment of temptation 
when she was very, very hungry she had sold 
the things. Perhaps she was out selling them 
now. Turned over and over, this view became 
so comforting to Katy that her tears ceased to 
flow, and rising from the bed she began to 
smooth her hair and bathe her face in prepara- 
tion for supper-time. She a@d hope that 
grandpa and Mrs. Bond and Mary would n't 
notice that she had been crying. But alas for 
this hope! The first thing that grandpa said 
when she came in to supper was, — 

“Bless my soul, child, been crying, eh! Why, 
why, why! this won’t do. I guess there’s been 


too much reading of story-books. Little girls 
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must run about and play in the fresh air. Eat 
your supper now and run out in the garden, — 
it’s a nice dry day, and it won’t be dusk for an 
hour.” 

Katy tried to tell her grandfather that she 
did run about in the garden; and Mrs. Bond 
spoke up and said, “ Katy plays in the garden 
a great deal; she’s scarcely ever in the house 
lately ;” but grandpa had taken up his evening 
paper, and paid no attention to either. He 
seemed to know, however, when Katy had fin- 
ished her supper, and with a nod and a smile 
again suggested that she should run about in 
the garden. 

Yesterday, the liberty to play in the garden 
after supper would have been welcomed with 
delight, for her grandfather had heretofore ob- 
jected to her doing so, restricting her to the 
limit of the hours between two and half-past 
five. But Katy felt no delight now as she 
sauntered slowly down between the box-bordered 


gravel paths. She could forgive Bella, oh, yes, 
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but she dreaded to see her again. With this 
dread uppermost in her mind, she did not go 
to the end of the garden, but swung herself 
into the hammock that had been put up for her 
in the summer-house. She had been swinging 
backward and forward in a sleepy fashion for, it 
seemed to her, a long while, and was listlessly 
thinking that the sun must be quite down, the 
shadows were so low, and time perhaps for her 
to go into the house, when her heart jumped at 
something she heard. It was Bella’s voice call- 
ing at the fence, “Katy! Katy!” 

“Yes, Bella, what is it?” Katy’s voice shook 
so that she could scarcely speak these words 
clearly. 

“Come up on the fence; I’ve somethin’ to 
tell yer.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Katy, “it’s coming; 
she’s going to tell me she sold the things ;” and 
shivering and quaking, poor Katy climbed to 
the fence-shelf. There, on the other side, 


waited Bella, her hat off, her sleeves rolled up, 
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and with such a tired look on her face that 
Katy’s heart began to melt with pity. 

“Did yer come here this afternoon like as yer 
did yisterday ?”’ the girl asked, 

meYes,” 

“JT thought likely, an’ I tried to git back to 
tell yer. I hed to shet up the shop all of a 
suddint. That pig of a Larry Mulligan cum 
around this mornin’ early, an’ he begun a 
smashin’ and a cussin’ with the drink in him, 
an’ I hed to kerry the things inter the house, 
an’ hide ’em away. Thin I hed to tind to 
Donny. Larry hit Donny whilst he was a ram- 
pagin’, and set his bad side to hurtin’ him agin. 
And thin I hed to bile some pertaters, and 
take my mother her dinner. She hes to hev her 
dinner brought to her whin she’s workin’ in 
buildin’s. She’s a’ cleanin’ house for folks in 
offices now, yer see, — men-folks, —laryers and 
sech kind. I hed to go at one o'clock, and I 
hed to help my mother wash some winders when 


I got there, and I never got back till four; and 
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I spose yer kem whilst I was away. Dear me, 
but I am that tired!” concluded Bella, leaning 
up against the barrel that supported the bare 
shop counter. 

Katy for a moment was speechless with re- 
morse and shame. How she had insulted Bella 
with her suspicions! This was the thought that 
overcame her. If she could ask her to forgive 
her; but no, that would n’t do. While she was 
thus thinking, Bella said, — 

“Yer must hev thought we’d ’a cleared out, 
Donny and me, busted and skooted, shop and 
all; but I could n’t help it; I got back’s quick’s 
I could, an’ I kem stret out here an’ called to yer 
a bit, but I couldn’t mek yer hear. The things 
er safe, tho’, and we’ll hev ’em out to-morrer, or 
mebbe yer’d like me to give ’em ter yer to keep 
to-night.” 

“Oh, no, no; but tell me more about Donny, 
Bella. Was he badly hurt?” 

“He ain't so bad as he was. He’s got a lame 


side, yer see; it’s somethin’ the matter with his 
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hip. Yer’ve seen how he limps, hevn’t yer? 
He wus hurt when he wus a little chap,—a 
baby. Thet’s why I stays tohum so much, I 
go ter schule mornin’s, and takes him with me 
sometimes whin he’s able. I hev to take keer 
of him and see ter things "bout house, yer 
know. Well, Larry hit him, and he fell on the 
bad side; but I poured some doctor’s stuff on it, 
and he’s chirked up a good deal. Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, she seen to him when I’s away.” 

“Mrs. Mulligan?” asked Katy, in rather 
horrified tones. 

“Yes; it’s Larry Mulligan’s cousin’s wife.” 

“But that dreadful Larry, where is he? 
Won't he come again?” 

“That he won’t, for one spell. The poliss hes 
got him, and they say the coorts will give him 
three months. I wish they’d give him three 
years, thet I do.” 

“Three months? Where will he be?” asked 
Katy, timidly, not clearly understanding. 

“Why, down at the Island, sure.” 
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Something in Katy’s face revealed to Bella a 
surprising fact, and for a second or two made 
her forget her bodily fatigue. “What, yer don’t 
mean ter say yer don’t know what I mean? 
Well, yer atv a green one!” and Bella flung 
back her head, and laughed at such astonish- 
ing ignorance. Then catching her breath, she 
said explanatorily, “The Island’s a kin’ o’ a 
jail-place, where they send folk thet don’t be- 
have theirsels — like Larry Mulligan. They 
hev to work there to kin’ er pay for their keep 
like, and they got to be sober whilst they’re 
there and stop a cut’n up.” 

Bella yawned again in a weary way as she 
finished her sentence, and Katy’s heart was 
more than ever stirred with sympathy and re- 
morse. If she could only do something for 
her. Julia, now, and Alice would know just 
what to do, but she, Katy, had no sense in 
that direction. If she should offer help, she 
would be sure to do it in a way that would 
offend Bella. Julia and Alice would have the 
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very thing in their minds that should be done for 
a poor girl like this. The trouble that Katy had, 
was to separate the poor girl from other girls, — 
to understand the difference and the needs of the 
poorer folk. But while Katy was perplexedly 
thinking about this, Bella herself unconsciously 
prepared a way for her to act, by rising after 
her yawn, and saying in her little brisk, business 
fashion, “ Well, I can’t stop a foolin’ here now; 
I’ve got to give Donny his supper, and run 
round the corner for some beer for my mother.” 

It was then that Katy had a flash of intelli- 
gence. Donny was sick. People always gave 
nice things to anybody that was sick. She 
would give Donny a glass of that apple jelly she 
had made the other day under Mrs. Bond’s 
direction. It was her very own; Mrs. Bond 
had said so, — her very own, —and it was stand- 
ing on the middle shelf in the little store closet 
out of the back entry. With a hurried, “Oh, 
Bella, wait a minute! I’ve got something for 


Donny,” she had jumped down and was off 
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before Bella could say a word. Returning 
breathless, she handed to Bella the generous- 
sized tumbler with its golden-hued contents 
glistening in the westering light like a great 
yellow topaz. 

“What is it? What is it for?” asked Bella, 
astonished. 

“It’s jelly, — apple jelly, — and it’s for 
Donny. J made it.” 

“All that for Donny!” exclaimed Bella, more 
astonished than ever. 

“Because he’s sick; but it’s for you too, and 
—and your mother, if you like it, of course,” 
Katy hastened to say. 

A broad smile widened Bella’s not very small 
mouth. “Well, you air a good un; thet’s a 
fact.” 

A moment she stood after this speech, re- 
garding the gift in silence, as she turned it 
round and round in her hand. Then, as if she 
were speaking to herself in reflective wonder, 


she said softly, “And it’s the real sort, sech 
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as rich folks git for theirsels.” Another broad 
smile illumined her face, and looking up at 
Katy, she gave a funny little jerky bow, and 
said, in the same softened tone, “Thank yer, 
miss.” 

Katy was rather taken aback at the effect 
she had produced, especially at the respectful 
title bestowed upon her. But Bella had her 
own ideas of propriety and politeness. She had 
been treated with respect, and she must respond 
with her best manners. For the moment the 
bestower of the delicate gift she held in her 
hand was a person to be treated with ceremony. 
When, however, a minute later she turned to go 
into the house, she relieved Katy by saying, 
in her ordinary manner, “ Will yer come out to- 
morrer?”” And when Katy assured her that 
she would, and asked if Donny would be able 
to come out then, the brisk, “’Deed, he will, if I 


_hev to fetch him,” was a still further relief. 
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V. 


“Ou, ain’t they the beauties now, just!” 

Bella’s eyes were shining, and all her short 
white teeth were displayed in the broad smile 
that parted her lips as the little tray of tumblers 
was set before her the next afternoon. Donny, 
too, was radiant with delight. Bella had fetched 
him out, as she had declared that she would. 
When Katy had climbed to her seat, she saw her 
coming along the yard,— the queerest bent lit- 
tle figure, with another figure almost as large 
as herself clinging to her “ pig-back ” fashion. 

At sight of the tray of tumblers both had 
burst forth in exclamations, and Donny had 
been dropped to the chair that Bella had car- 
ried in one hand. After that outburst, there 
were a few moments of silence, while the two 
examined the new treasures more carefully ; 
then looking reflectively and interrogatively at 
each other for a second, they simultaneously 
exclaimed, — 
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“We can hev a bar like Kinney’s! ” 

Katy did not understand at first what this 
meant. But when Bella had energetically made 
room on one side of their Jordan and Marsh 
counter, and set up a row of beer-bottles, and 
against these another row of black glass bot- 
tles, all more or less worse for the wear by 
the way, a glimmer of the truth flashed into 
Katy’s mind. When in front of this display 
the tiny tumblers were arrayed, and Donny 
cried excitedly, “Now let me be the bar- 
tender; it’s you and Katy ’ll be Kinney and 
Company, but yer must hev a bar-tender! ” 
then Katy understood! 

“ Set’em further forrard like Kinney does, — 


5] 


no, not that way, —here;” and Bella rearranged 
the tumblers that Donny had just set on rather 
an uneven line. Donny watching eagerly made 
a suggestion, — 

“Tf we had a bit of molasses now, we could 
mix it with water, and it’ud look like beer, 


” 


fine. 
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“ Took like beer! Wait just, there ’s half a 
glassful now in the bottle mother had last 
night. I’ll run in and get it.” 

“But mother’ll be wantin’ it to-night, 
mebbe.” 7 

“ That dead stuff, with the froth and fizzle 
all gone! Yer hev ’nt much sinse, Donny, that’s 
a fact.” This was said in a good-natured, jeer- | 
ing tone, which Donny didn’t seem to mind. 
What he did mind, however, was Bella’s persist- 
ence in going for the beer. As she started 
toward the house he caught her by the arm. 

“Don’t, Bella, don’t ye now.” | 

“Let go, yer calf!” and Bella tried to wrench 
herself away. But Donny held her fast while 
he said in a loud whisper, — 

“Don't ye remimber the night las’ week whin © 
she kem home? She hadn’t got her pay and — 
she borryed the gin of Mis’ MacCarty, she 
was that tired, and it made her sick, yer know; . 
and she said afterward, that if there’d been 


any beer left she wouldn’t ’a took the gin.” 
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“Whisht now,” Bella muttered, with a half- 
glance at Katy. 

Katy, who had been silent through this con- 
versation, here roused herself; now was her 
time. 

“T—I—oh, Bella, don’t let us play a—a 
shop like this.” 

Bella’s black brows drew down, and her 
eyes gleamed darkly and angrily beneath them. 
“ Yer said yer’d play shop with us, but I see 
yer feel above it. Yer too good for the like 
ores f/ 

“No, no, Bella, not for you and Donny. I like 
to play with you, but it’s the £zzd of a shop.” 

“Oh, it’s that yer above ?” 

“Yes, I am, Bella, and so are you, and so is 
Donny,” Katy burst out with sudden courage. 

Bella was so overcome by surprise at this 
outburst, which was so unlike anything that she , 
had previously seen of Katy, that she forgot to 
speak, forgot indeed her anger; but Donny, 


who had comprehended nothing except the fact 
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that this delightful shop was threatened with 
failure, exclaimed, — 

“ Ah, don’t yer shet up the shop now. We'll 
do anything yer ask if yer won’t shet up the 
shop.” 

“We won't shut up the Jordan and Marsh 
shop, but the bar must go, Donny,’ Katy 
answered resolutely. 

“And the beautiful tumlers,” sighed Donny, 
as if their use and occupation went with the 
bar. 

“Oh, I’ll tell you, we’ll have a café,—a 
restaurant, —and the tumblers will do for lemon- 
ade; and we’ll have some real lemonade. I know 
how to make it. I’ll go now and get a lemon 
and some sugar.” 

Bella made no remark, but Donny struck his 
little thin hand upon his knee as he said, — 

“Ah, but that ’ll be finer than the bar,—a 
restrant, Bella, do ye mind, like that on Coort 
Street, we go past when we take mother her 


dinner sometimes?” 
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Still Bella said nothing; but after Katy had 
disappeared on her errand, the girl turned 
wrathfully upon her brother with the words, — 

“Wha’ did yer go on about the beer like that 
for —and mother’s borryin’ the gin? I think 
‘times yer a fule, thet I do, and I'd like to giv’ 
yer a crack on the head.” 

“T said it in a whisper,” whimpered Donny. 

“Whisper!” cried Bella, with withering scorn. 
“It’s a whisper that went into both o’ her ears. 
She heard ivry word yer said.” 

“ And where’s the harm if she did?” 

“The harm! Yer that silly, yer make me 
mad. Harm!” and Bella stopped a moment 
as if in disgust at Donny’s stupidity, and de- 
spair of making him comprehend the facts. 
But in a moment more she went on rapidly, 
“Don’t yer know that she ain't. the likes of 
us? She belongs to the folks that live up in the 
big houses, them that sets the Boord on us, and 


shets up the shops.” 
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“But she said she wouldn't shet up the 
Jord’n and Mash.” 

“It’s the beer-shops, yer gooney, she’s down 
on.” 

“But, Bella, I’ve looked in at the great win- 
ders there at the rest’rant we go by sometimes, 
and the grand folks are sitt’n’ all round the 
tables, and lots of ’em are drinkin’ beer.” 

“Of coorse they be. It’s all right for them 
to drink beer, ay, and brandy and rum and whis- 
key and gin. Hevn’t I helped mother to wash 
the glasses time and agin, when she worked off 
and on of a day up at that big house on Beacon 
Street? T’was after one o’ their fine dinners 
for genelmen. Wunst mother drank some 
that was left, jest to rest herself, she was that 
tired, and some o’ thim smelt her breath and 
sent her off, and never hired her agin. That’s 
what they do whin a poor pusson takes a 
drop —a poor tired pusson; mother said they 
was always that way.” 


“But, Bella, yer know mother wisht she 
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hed n’t borryed the gin of Mis’ McCarty. It 
made her sick.” 

“Shet up now, goin’ on forever about that. 
That was only a happen; and mind yer if yer 
don’t take care and hold yer tongue, the young 
leddy ll stop all the play,—the Jordan and 
Mash and everything.” 

Just as these words were spoken Katy 
came in sight with a glass pitcher filled with 
lemonade. 

Donny gave an exclamation of delight. He 
thought he had never seen anything so beauti- 
ful as that pitcher filled to the brim, and with 
slices of lemon floating in the liquid. Bella, too, 
looked pleased, and in a few minutes every- 
thing was apparently as serene as ever. But 
behind the serenity was a little black cloud 
where brooded a possible storm; for Bella, 
though surprised into silence by Katy’s sudden 
resolute protest, was inwardly resentful. 

“She don’t care nuthin’ fur us, on’y to boss 


us, same as the Boord does,” was the girl’s 
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inward reflection. Bella, like Donny, had at the 
very first been greatly taken by Katy’s sweet 
ways; but, unlike Donny, she had held her 
admiration in check by a deep-rooted suspicion 
of all rich people. Rich folks were in her mind 
associated with Missions and “the Boord,” the 
members of which were to her only unsympa- 
thizing agents of the law. The girl did not put 
it in this way as she thought about it. She had 
simply, partly from listening to her elders, and 
partly from her own observation, received an 
idea that rich folks wanted, as she expressed it, 
“to boss poor folks.” She had perhaps a vague 
idea that they wanted at the same time to do 
them good, but she resented even that intention 
as a kind of patronage born of duty, and not 
of sympathy, which feeling she interpreted by 
the reflection, “She don’t care nuthin’ for us 
on’y to boss us.” 

Katy’s sweet ways had won her to a better state 
of feeling for atime. The old suspicions began 


to be overlaid by gentler thoughts; but they 
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were only overlaid, not buried, as the swift 
unreasoning return of them proves. 

Katy herself had little idea of the full effect of 
her words of protest. She saw the frown upon 
Bella’s brow; she knew that she was more 
silent than usual, but “This was Bella’s quick 
way sometimes,” she reflected; and with this 
reflection, she resolved to go on with their play 
as if nothing had occurred to disturb it. By 
and by, when Bella began to laugh and talk 
again in her brisk fashion, Katy began to for- 
get, in the fun of keeping a café, of pouring 
the lemonade, and selling it for bits of silver 
paper she had cut to represent money, that 
there had been any unpleasantness. Bella, 
too, was getting into a better frame of mind, 
when Donny suddenly said, with a deep sigh 
of regret in the midst of his happiness, “ An’ 
yer won’t come out and play shop to-morrer, 
cos it’s Sundy!” 

“No— but oh, look here! I'll tell you what 
we ll do, — we’ll play Sunday-school.” 
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Bella gave a harsh, grating laugh. ‘“ And 
Michael Mulligan will come out and sit on the 
back door-step with his pipe, and per’aps the 
Rooneys and Grants ‘Il come too. Sundys, 
yer know, poor folks don’t hev to work.” 

Katy flushed. Bella’s words were like a blow. 
Presently she plucked up courage to ask, “ But 
don’t they go to—to their own — to early 
church ?” 

“To mass, yer mean? Some of ’em does, but 
the rest of ’em ain’t Irish. Weain’t. Did yer 
think we were? My father was a Scotchman, 
and mother’s English. Donny’s name is Don- 
ald ;”’ and Bella straightened herself up as she 
spoke, with a conscious air of superiority to her 
neighbors. 

“But I wish we could play Sundy-school ; 
’t would be better nor nothin’,” here broke out 
Donny. 

“Why don’t yer ask her to tek yer to her 
Sundy-school ’mongst all the big folks?” said 


Bella, in a scornful voice. 
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Katy looked from one to the other; there was 
a moment’s hesitation, then: “I’ll take you, if 
you'd like to go, Donny.” 

“And mebbe you'll take me, too,” Bella said, 
with a swift, searching glance at Katy’s flushed 
face. 

“Yes, Bella, I will take you too, if you'd 
like to go. I—HI’d be glad to.” 

“No, yer would n’t; yer’d be ashamed to take 
me. And do yer think I’d go in amongst a lot 
of ’em, drest up as I’ve seen ’em—me in my 
things!” 

“Oh, but I’d lend you some of mine, Bella, if 
you wanted to go really,” cried Katy. 

“Yer would ?” 

Bella, as she said this in an astonished low 
voice, cast a look of amazement upon Katy. 
She had had various articles of clothing be- 
stowed upon her in charity upon different 
occasions, but nobody in Katy’s class had 
ever before offered to /end her anything. 


Katy saw the amazement, saw the softened 
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expression shining through it, and responded 
instantly, offering then and there to run and get 
for her everything that was necessary from her 
own wardrobe. 

Bella stood for a moment dumb, but her eyes 
were busy taking in all the details of Katy’s 
dress, but lingering longest over her delicate 
and well-cared-for hands. Presently, with her 
eyes still fixed on the slender white fingers, she 
said slowly, “I’m much obliged to yer, I am; 
but they —they wouldn’t fit me, your things 
would n’t.” 

“Oh, Bella, we’re so near each other’s size!” 

“They wouldn’t fit me, anyhow,” persisted 
Bella, awkwardly. “An’ I don’t want ter go 
that way; ’t wouldn’t be no good.” 

Katy drew a deep sigh. Bella was making 
her acquainted with many things unknown to 
her before ; was showing her how separate their 
ways of life had been, how separate they were 
likely to be. But as her sigh exhaled, a sudden 


new thought came to her. She jumped up from 
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her sitting posture with an impetus that nearly 
threw her down. 

wObwbella; Bella,” she; cried, ‘1’ll tell you 
what we’ll do. Come into my grandfather’s 
Sunday afternoon, and we’ll have a Sunday- 
school there.” 

“In there?” asked Bella, with a nod of her 
head toward the Bennet house. 

“Yes, we’ll have the little upstairs parlor, 
where there’s a piano; and then we can sing, 
and I can read lovely stories to you from such a 
dear book.” 

“Ken yer play the pianner?” asked Bella. 

“Yes, a little, just by ear, — enough to sing 
easy things.” 

Bella’s eyes grew big, as she stared at Katy 
with wondering admiration. Presently she said, 
“Mebbe yer grampa won’t let yer have us.” 

Katy herself had a little lurking fear of this 
possibility, but she gave no expression to it. 
She simply said, “Oh, I guess he will— if he 


does n’t have a headache.” 
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It had been one of the traditions of the 
family ever since Katy could remember, that 
grandpa always had a headache when he 
didn’t want to give his consent to any new 
arrangement. 

“Tf he didn’t hev a headache,” repeated Bella 
to herself after Katy had spoken ; and into her 
shrewd little mind came a suspicion of the 
truth ; and her concluding thought, “But he’ll 
hev a headache ’fore he’ll let her hev ws, I'll 
bet,” showed the sharpness of her insight. Yet 
she had no feeling of resentment against 
Grandpa Bennet. He had not approached her 
with any patronizing mission. It was only the 
people of the richer class who came face to face 
with her to reprove or otherwise meddle with her, 
—to “boss her,” as she put it,— who stirred 
her to resentment. Against these, all her fiery 
little soul waged war; and it was because for 
the moment she had suspected Katy of some 
patronizing design of this nature that she had 


flown at her so savagely with her cutting 
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speech, But what room for suspicion could she 
have now in this moment when Katy’s warm, 
friendly heart was planning such pleasant things 
for her? None at all. For the time suspi- 
cions and doubts were quite banished, and it was 
with a queer, half-apologetic air that she said 
to Katy as they parted a little later, — 

“Tf yer grampa hes a headache and don’t 
want us, J sha’n’t mind.” 

“ Oh, but I don’t believe he will, —I mean I 
don’t believe he will have a headache,’ Katy 
answered confusedly. And then Bella had gone 
back into the house saying half to herself, and 
half to Donny, with a chuckle of superior 
wisdom, — 

“She’s a good one, she is, but ain’t she green 
to think she can pull the wool over my eyes? 
Catch /zm a lettin’ us in up there. We’re dirt, 
we be, ter sech as him. I’ve seen lots of ’em 
on the street, and up to the big houses. They 
don’t never see ws. They’d walk right over us if 


they could. Se will when she gits growd up.” 
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“The fairy? Oh, Bella, the fairy loves us,” 
whimpered Donny. 

“Loves us!” ejaculated Bella, with good- 
natured scorn. ‘“She’s a good one, but she 
don’t love us, she don’t. We ain't her sort. 
She plays with us ’cause she hain’t got nobody 
else to play with. But she won't be let to do 
that much longer, yer see if she does. The old 
genelman won’t let her.” 

Donny had no reply to make to this. He 
never made reply when Bella spoke in such a 
decided manner. He knew that Bella was a 
great deal wiser than he was; but all the same 
when he apparently had given in to her opin- 
ions, he kept a little secret thought and hope 
of his own shut tight within his breast. So 
now, even though Bella said it couldn't be, he 
cherished the hope that the fairy had a little, | 
just a little, love for them, though she was of | 


another “ sort.” 
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VI. 


“Wuat did you say,my dear,—a Sunday- 
school in the little parlor upstairs ? ” 

“Well, not exactly that, grandpa, but a kind of 
a Sunday afternoon reading and singing.” 

“Your little friends that you’ve been telling 
me of don’t know much about anything of this 
kind, do they?” 

“No, grandpa; but they are very nice — no, 
not nice—not what— what Julia and Alice 
would call nice, but —I—TI like them,” Katy 
suddenly concluded, despairing of finding any 
terms of description that would place Bella 
and Donny in a favorable light before her 
grandfather. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said her grandfather; and 
then with an amused glance over his spectacles, 
“T think I’ve heard that you are apt to like 
rather queer people, Miss Katy.” 

Katy blushed, and rolled her sash-ribbon 


nervously over her finger, but she made no 
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reply to this. She had already told her grand- 
father about her new acquaintances, and she felt 
that there was nothing more to say. He had not 
seemed very much surprised at what she had 
told him; but that was nothing strange, for he 
had always been in the habit of trusting Katy 
to do what she pleased, pretty nearly, when she 
was with him, often saying to her, “ You’re a 
sensible little woman, my dear, and I’m sure 
you won't do anything grandpa would n’t like.” 
But he had looked so oddly at her when she 
told her story of Bella and Donny, that her 
first thought had been that she had now done 
something that he didn’t like; and when he had 
remarked upon her fancy for rather queer people, 
she felt sure that he was making ready to say 
“no” to her Sunday afternoon plan ; for grandpa 
always took a pleasant, laughing way of saying 


” 


“no.” Even when his excuse was ‘“‘a headache,” 


he had a lively word of apology to go with it. 
Fidgeting with the end of her sash-ribbon 


” 


she waited for this “no” with a sad sense of 
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Bella and Donny’s disappointment. Bella had 
said that she would n’t mind, but Katy knew that 
she would mind; that she would feel at once 
that she was not wanted. Turning her sash-rib- 
bon over and over, she was thinking, ‘‘ What can 
I do to make it up to her?” when her grand- 
father interrupted her thought by saying, — 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know that I have 
any objection to your plan.” 

“Oh, grandpa!” and Katy almost tumbled 
off her chair, as she sprung up in her astonish- 
ment and delight. 

“No, I’ve no objection. Let them come 
about four o'clock, my dear. Will that time 
suit you?” 

“Oh, yes, that is just the hour for them, be- 
cause it will give us time to get through before 
supper.” 

“Yes, yes, exactly — before supper.” Grand- 
pa smiled and nodded as he said this, picking 
up his newspaper at the same time, with an air 


that told Katy the interview was over. 
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It was not late,—only ten minutes of six; and 
here was her chance to run down the garden 
and invite her guests while they were yet alone. 
With fleet footsteps she gained the end of the 
box-bordered path, and climbed to the fence- 
shelf. 

“ Bella, Bella!” she called softly. 

Bella appeared at the door, holding in her 
hand a much-battered tea-pot. The girl looked 
bewildered. 

“Eh, what is it—is anythin’ the matter?” 
she asked. 

“No! oh, no! only I’ve come to say grandpa 
says we may have the little parlor to-morrow 
afternoon from four to six.” 

‘What —he didn’t hev a headache?” Bella 
exclaimed in her surprise. 

Katy laughed and blushed: “No—and you 
and Donny will come, won’t you, at four?” 

“Deed we will then,’ answered Bella. ‘“ But 
say, now, will we get over the fence here when 


we come?” 
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A quick inspiration flashed upon Katy: 
“Wouldn’t you rather come round up the 
alley-way, to the garden gate, where I’ll meet 
you?” 

A gleam of pleasure brightened Bella’s face 
as she nodded in the affirmative. She was being 
treated like a real visitor. 

It was a few minutes before the hour the next 
afternoon that Katy went down to the garden 
gate which opened on the little side street or 
alley-way. Bella and Donny were already there 
waiting for her; and Katy noticed at once what 
pains had been taken to brush up the worn and 
faded clothing, and to make the hands and face 
neat and clean. In this endeavor Bella had cut 
her own and Donny’s finger-nails almost to the 
quick. She had not forgotten Katy’s well-kept 
hands. Some changes had also been made in 
their attire. The old calico dress had been re- . 
placed by an old wool frock which was as much 
too small as the cotton dress had been too large. 
The battered hat, too, with the precious badge, 

9 
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had been put aside for a sun-burnt Manilla 
straw, — evidently a cast-off piece of finery; 
for the trimming was a much-crushed ribbon 
mixed with bits of cheap lace. Donny’s suit 
was the same that he wore upon week-days ; 
but there were unmistakable signs of recent 
repairing and cleansing in various directions, 
and his hair had been closely cut by an inex- 
perienced hand. 

It was with a look of awe that Bella followed 
her young hostess up the finely carpeted stairs 
into the little parlor. She had never visited 
any part of the “big houses”’ before, except the 
kitchens and laundries; and to tread upon these 
cushioned stairs and the softer pile of the thick 
carpet of the parlor, to be so near to the rich 
furniture that she had only gazed at now and 
then from shop-windows, was a marvellous expe- 
rience for her. Her mother had never “lived 
out,” as the saying goes, neither had she formed 
acquaintance with the servants in other houses. 


She was a solitary sort of woman, who, after 
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losing her husband when Donny was four years 
old, had worked hard to keep a roof over her 
head, and put food into her children’s mouths. 
Her husband had left nothing behind, him 
but bitter complaints and dissatisfaction. He 
was one of the unthrifty of a thrifty country, 
who had never stuck to the work in hand, 
but with the foolish energy of discontent had 
changed from one thing to another, striking for 
higher wages at every outbreak, and moving 
from place to place, until both he and his family 
were reduced to extremest poverty. His widow 
had few acquaintances and fewer friends; and 
these were not of the thrifty kind. 

Though disposed to accept everything in a 
gentler manner, Mrs. McGilvray had been in- 
fluenced by her husband’s discontent, — not to 
carry on the violent warfare that he did, but 
to distrust and dislike the richer people of 
the community; and it was through this dis- 
trust that Bella had learned to look upon the 


world. 
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But as she sat upon one of the pretty, soft 
chairs in the little parlor, and listened to Katy’s 
kind, sweet voice, reading that lovely story of 
“Phyllis Brown,” by the author of that other 
lovely story, “Castle Blair,” another side of the 
world presented itself to her. 

It was only a portion of the story that Katy 
read, — that portion where Phyllis makes the 
acquaintance of the children on the Thames 
embankment, and two or three other scenes in 
the same connection. Both Bella and Donny 
listened with great attention, breaking in, how- 
ever, with queer questions now and then, which 
Katy did her best to answer. But it was when 
Katy began to play and sing that Bella was 
most excited. She was standing close to the 
piano, listening with a rapt eagerness to the 
strains of “ Bringing in the sheaves,” when all 
at once Katy was astonished to hear the voice 
that she had only heard heretofore raised high 
or low in speaking, rising in full round tones, 


as she struck the chorus :— 
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‘“‘ Bringing in the sheaves, 
Bringing in the sheaves, 
We shall come rejoicing, 
Bringing in the sheaves.” 


When they had sung to the end, she turned 
to Bella with the words, ‘Oh, Bella, what a 
nice voice you have got! What else do you 
know?” 

“T didn’t know that. I just caught on; 
that’s all.” 

“But what do you kxow? You must know 
things you’ve sung before. Try ’em now, and 
I’ll make an accompaniment. I could always 
do that.” 

Bella waited a second — just a second —then 
burst forth into “ Bonnie Doon,” not the melody 
only, but the words, — Burns’s words : — 

‘Ye banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon,” 
She mispronounced some of the words, but she 
had the Scotch turn to them, nevertheless, and 
her voice, though rough, was rich and strong. 
Once started, she was quite willing to go on. 


She seemed to know a great variety of things, 
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not wholly, but in part, and mixed up old Scotch 
hymns with battle-songs in the most impartial 
way. “’T was my father used to sing ’em,” she 
explained, when Katy asked her where she 
learned them. 

“But,” wondered Katy, “I should think you’d 
go about singing them by yourself all day; and 
I never heard you raise a note.” 

“Will I tell yer why? ’Cause I got to know 
better. I did sing ‘em awhiles; but sech 
a mucky lot took ’em up, they made me sick. 
But I sing ’em in the house, soft-like, some- | 
times.” 

It was just here at this point that the door 
was pushed open, and a stately old gentleman 
entered. He lifted his hat as he came in,—and 
he lifted it to Bella, who was looking straight 
in his face; and as he did so, he said to Katy, 
“My dear, you must introduce me to your 
friends.” 

Bella stared in astonishment, and she could 


scarcely believe her ears, when Katy said, ‘This 
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is Bella and Donny McGilvray, grandfather ;” 
and when the handsome old gentleman bent 
his head again, saying, “I hope you’ve enjoyed 
yourselves, my dears,” Bella thought certainly 
she must be asleep and dreaming. But if this 
courtesy astounded her to that degree, how did 
she feel when in the next breath he was saying, 
“Tt is six o'clock, Katy, and you and your 
friends must be hungry after so much reading 
and singing ; and if you will come downstairs 
with them into Mrs. Bond’s sitting-room, you 
will find she has prepared a little supper for 
you.” 

Katy herself, at first, was almost as aston- 
ished as Bella, for she had had no hint of this 
kind plan. It was nothing strange for her 
grandfather to do kind things. It was not 
the kindness that surprised her, but the 
secret that had been so well kept until this 
moment. 

How thoughtful too of her grandfather to 


have a separate table for them in Mrs. Bond’s 
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sitting-room! And that table! In the centre 
was a round frosted cake, just like a birthday- 
cake, —an old-fashioned birthday-cake, — with 
a lot of funny little scrolls in pink sugared 
caraway-seeds on the frosting. Beside the cake 
was a big pile of bread and butter, and an- 
other pile of sandwiches, and beside these a 
beautiful glass dish of strawberries. Bella was 
surer than ever that she was dreaming as she 
sat down to this feast. It couldn’t be possible 
that she could have a plate of all these good 
things, and more than this, that she could be 
eating them in such company! Donny had no 
doubts about anything. The one hope had not 
misled him; it had come to full fruition in- 
stead. The fairy loved them. 

While the children were thus settling things in 
their minds, and in a state of beatitude, Grandpa 
Bennet was dozing over his paper in the library. 
Now and then he would wake up, and shake the 
paper out energetically, with an evident inten- 


tion of resuming his reading ; but he seemed to 
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find this difficult. When he tried to follow the 
type, 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” 
sung through his mind. He had not heard that 
tune to those words for many years until this 
afternoon, — not since his wife had sung it in 
their early married life. 

*¢-Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon.”’ 

He was humming it softly to himself, when 
he caught a sound of voices just outside in the 
hall; then the door opened, and there was a 
great rustle of silk, and a fine soft scent of some 
delicate perfume, as two ladies came in. The 
old tune died upon his lips. 

“What ? Why, bless me, is it you, my dears ?” 
and grandpa got up out of his chair to welcome 
Mrs. John Bennet and her daughter Julia, — 
Katy’s mother and sister. There was an ex- 
change of hand-pressures and kisses, and then 
grandpa asked about Alice, and was told that 
she was almost well, that the danger of infection 


had quite passed, and Katy could now be sent 
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home any day. And how was Katy, and where 
was she? 

Grandpa Bennet looked rather queer, as he 
replied, — 

“Katy is very well, but she is just now en- 
gaged with company.” 

“Oh, is Jenny here?” asked Julia. 

“No, I think she told me that her guests’ 
names were McGilvray, — Bella and Donny 
McGilvray.” 

“McGilvray!” exclaimed Julia and her 
mother in a breath. ‘I never heard of them. 
Where do they live?” 

“T think they live in the old house that Mr. 
Topliff owns on Cameron Street. It is just the 
other side of my garden-fence, at the further 
corner.” 

“Cameron Street!” cried Mrs. Bennet and 
Julia in horror. “ You haven’t let Katy go 
down into Cameron Street! Why, it’s one of 
the poorest quarters, — full of Irish and all sorts 


of people. J know,” went on Julia, with dignity, 
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“for I used to go there to see some people that 
were on my charity list, — Irish people whose 
names were Mulligan and McGill; and I 
couldn’t do anything with them.” 

“T don’t know about the Mulligans,” said 
grandpa, placidly, “‘and I’ve only just been in- 
troduced to the McGilvrays; but Katy seems 
to know them pretty well and to like them. I 
think you can generally trust Katy.” 

“Katy!” exclaimed Julia. 

“Yes, I think Katy has a good deal of wis- 
dom. She’s quite a little reformer, though she 
does n’t know it.” 

Just at this moment a sound of happy laugh- 
ter came in to them. 

“Ts that — is that ?” began Julia. 

“Yes, that is Miss Bella McGilvray, I think. 
The three — Bella and her brother and Katy — 
are at tea in Mrs. Bond’s sitting-room. The tea 
is my doing. Katy invited them here for a Sun- 
day afternoon reading and singing, and I told 


Mrs. Bond to give them a little supper.” 
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Julia and her mother were speechless at this 
revelation. They had always known that 
Grandpa Bennet was eccentric; but that he 
would encourage Katy —that ridiculous child 
—§in carrying out such a wild whim as this! 
What could he be thinking of ? Why, they 
might teach her all sorts of wickedness, to say 
nothing of giving her some horrid disease. 
Something of this thought they communicated 
to Mr. Bennet. 

He smiled quietly, then he looked grave and 
thoughtful as he said, — 

“JT think it is pretty certain that Katy will 
teach more than she learns in such cases as 
this ; and it won't be wickedness that she will 
teach. As for the disease, — Topliff keeps his 
houses pretty clean, and he makes his tenants 
keep pretty clean too.” 

There was again the sound of laughter from 
Mrs. Bond’s sitting-room, and Mrs. Bennet 
and Julia turned briskly about, dropping their 


argument with grandpa, to look in upon Katy’s 
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tea-party. Grandpa followed them with many 
misgivings. He had gained a pretty shrewd 
idea of the character of Bella McGilvray from 
Katy’s description, and he knew that the usual 
method of dealing with such a character would 
not be the right one; and that his son’s wife 
and his eldest granddaughter employed the 
usual method he also knew. 

“T—I wouldn't interfere with them, my 
dear,” he said deprecatingly as Julia pushed the 
sitting-room door open. 

“ Of course not, grandpa, / know this kind of 
people,” answered Julia, with a lofty, patronizing 
air, that said very plainly what she thought of 
grandpa’s ignorance on the subject. 

Bella was sitting directly opposite the door, 
and looked up as Julia rustled in. The swift 
change that Katy saw in the beaming face 
before her startled her, and following the direc- 
tion of her glance, she perceived her sister and 
her mother, and gave involuntarily a little ex- 


clamation of anxiety. 
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But Julia did not hear it. In fact, she took 
no heed of Katy at that moment, so absorbed 
was she in her observation of Bella. So this 
was the companion her grandfather had _ per- 
mitted Katy to associate with! Teach “er to 
be good indeed! Hadn't she, Julia Bennet, 
tried in vain to teach that girl, and been met 
only with impertinence and hardihood ? 

“IT see you remember me, Bella McGill,” she 
said, as Bella lowered her eyes. 

“ My name ain’t Bella McGill; it’s Bella Mc- 
Gilvray,” returned the girlin a low, repressed 
tone. 

“Well, the Mulligans always called you 
McGill, and I recollect you by that name; 
but that doesn’t matter. I see you remember 
men 

“Yes, you’re the leddy that wanted me to 
go to Sunday-school down on Drummond | 
Street where all the poor bad folks go, and get : 
talked to about their wickedness.” 


“Yes, and you went once, and talked very 
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impertinently about it afterward, though I tried 
to do everything I could for you ; and the society 
sent you a nice suit of clothes, too, which you 
ungratefully flung in the gutter.” 

“They looked like “Sylum-clothes. I don’t 
want no ’Sylum-clothes yet.” 

“You should be thankful for anything that is 
given you, instead of quarrelling with it.” 

“T never ast anybody to giv’ me anything. 
Me and my mother don’t want no ’cieties 
meddlin’ with us.” 

“How is your mother, Bella? Is she do- 
ing better? Has she signed the temperance 
pledge, as we wanted her to?” 

Bella started from her seat. Her hands were 
clinched, and two red spots burned in her 
cheeks as she cried hoarsely, — 

‘“ Hev you and all the big folks you belong to 
signed the temperaace pledge? My mother 
ain't no more a drunkard than you are, she 
ain’t. She takes a drop o’ beer, and once in a 


while somethin’ else when she’s all beat out, an’ 
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ain’t much to eat; and your sort they drinks it 
anytime ’cos they likes it.” 

“ Bella, don’t talk like that, I — we only want 
to do you good — we —” 

“Yerlie! yer want to boss us. Yer has every- 
thin’ in the world ter make yer easy, everythin’ 
yer own way, and yer want to boss us, make us 
wait on yer and work for yer; and if the likes 
of us stans up for oursels, and speaks what 
we think, we’re to shet up; and if once in a 
while a poor tired body takes mebbe a drop — 
jest a little drop too much — once in a great 
while, they’re drunkards; and all the time 
there’s yer big folks a-guzzlin’ from mornin’ 
till night.” 

“ Bella, Bella, you don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“Don’t I? But what are you comin’ here for 
talkin’ to me? These are my frens, they be, 
not yours. They’re big folks too, oh, a gret 
deal bigger nor you and your sort. They ain't 


tryin’ to boss us ’cos we’re poor. We’re folks 
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to °em,— not jest poor folks, but folks like any- 
body. I’d like to be like ¢hem, and I’m goin’ 
to’ try.” 

A deep flush crept over Julia’s delicate face. 
It was partly mortification and partly a new 
feeling of uneasiness and doubt as to her “ way,” 
and when she turned to Katy and said, in a 
half-satirical tone, “ My dear, suppose you tell 
Bella that I am your sister,” she really meant 
to be conciliatory, and was not in the least 
prepared for what followed. - 

As Bella caught the word “sister,” and 
grasped its meaning, her whole face became 
suffused with crimson. 

“Sister!” she repeated. “Do yer mean ter 
say —? Did she know yer wer’ comin’ here?” 
glancing at Katy. “Is’t a trick yer played on 
us? I thought yer tracked us out, ’cos yer 
belonged to the ’ciety; but yer 4er sister, and 
she got us here for yer to—” But suddenly 
words seemed to fail the excited speaker, and 


seizing Donny, who had stood in frightened 


10 
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silence, she whispered hoarsely, “Come along 
out o’ this.” 

“Oh, Bella, Bella, I didn’t know, I didw't 
know!” cried Katy, pitifully, at this juncture. 
Then, as Bella still clutched Donny with fierce 
determination, for the first time in her life Katy 
turned upon her elder sister with sharp reproach 
and blame: “ How could you, Julia, come like 
this? How could you come and talk to my friend 
like this? Yes, she zs my friend, and we are her 
friends, — grandpa and I. They ave folks to us, 
not just poor folks, as she says. I—I—” But 
here words failed Katy also, and she burst into 
tears, — not a violent outcry, but a deep, heart- 
felt sobbing. 

Bella had started backward, dropping Donny’s 
hand as Katy spoke. When she heard that 
pitiful sobbing, she came forward utterly re- 
gardless of anybody else, and putting her hand 
on Katy’s arm, gave it a little pull, as she said, 
“Don’t yer keer like that— don’t yer keer any 


more any way, for I don’t — not now.” 
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It was grandpa who had the tact here to 
beckon Julia and her mother out of the room: 
“Trust Katy,” he said, “to make it all right 
now. Katy knows— better than any of us.” 
His own voice was a little husky as he spoke, 
and he took his spectacles off and wiped them 
two or three times with a hand that was 
strangely tremulous. 

“T meant to do the best I could,” faltered 
Julia, apologetically; “ but”—straightening up 
a little — “you’ve no idea, grandfather, how 
trying that sort of person is when you deal 
with them in—2in masses,” and Julia began 
to regain her composure, as she offered this 
sounding remark. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,” said Mr. Bennet, 
absently, “but Katy will make it all right; she’ll 
explain to the girl.” 

Julia’s face grew poppy-red. Katy would ex- 
plain— would make it all right for her with 
that girl! Humiliated through and through, 


Julia turned away without another word, She 
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said to herself, “Grandpa is so eccentric; and 
Katy — Katy is just like him.” 

In the mean time, in Mrs. Bond’s sitting- 
room, this is the way that Katy was making 
it all right: “ My sister, you see, is so much 
older, Bella. Perhaps if I was older I should 
feel as she does. You and I are so near of an 
age, I can feel just as you do.” 

“Your grandpa’s older’n any of us, ain't 
He ty 

“Yes, yes, of course; but grandpa is dif- 
ferent from most people, — older people, I 
mean. Grandpa never feels far away from any- 
body.” 

Bella looked up with a softer expression: “ Yer 
grandpa ’n you ain’t allers a-meddlin’ with folks ; 
yer likes ’em, and that makes ’em like you 
and want ter behave theirsels. I jest hated all 
rich folks when I fust knew yer. They’d come 
round with their nice cloes, a tip-toein’ here’n 
there, pokin’ their noses inter everythin’, and 


tellin’ yer to do this and that, blamin’ yer if yer 
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didn’t mind ’em, and not carin’ sha? for yer,” 
snapping her fingers. ‘Oh, I jest hated ’em; 


” 


but now —” Bella paused for a moment, and 
then burst out impetuously, “I’ve sassed yer 
sometimes, and ben ugly to yer, but — but — 
yer won't lay it up agin me, will yer? I didn’t 
know yer; yer see I never knew yer reely liked 
me like folks till to-day. Yer—vyer don’t lay 
my bad words up agin me, do yer?” 

The beseeching tone of anxious entreaty, the 
beseeching, almost tearful eyes were too much 
for Katy; and with an impulsive, “Oh, Bella!” 
she flung her arms around Bella’s neck and 
kissed her. 

That kiss was the seal upon Bella McGilvray’s 
devotion to Katy, and her budding belief in the 
goodness of human nature. From that time 
the bitterness and suspicion that had been fast 
gaining ground began to grow less, to yield to 
the sweeter influence that had been brought to 
bear upon her by the loving-kindness of dear 


little Katy Bennet, who, by the way, was never 
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after this called a “ridiculous child” by her 
mother and sisters. 

How, gradually, Bella is growing up and away 
from all her bitterness, and learning to help 
herself and others, would make another long, 


long story, which is not yet ripe for the telling. 


THE KIT-CAT CLUB. 


OnE night just as the grammar school on 
Cram Street was dismissed — Cram Street, you 
know, overlooked the Boston Common —the 
three little Dunbars happened to be passing, and 
suddenly Ella Dunbar shrieked : 

“ Oh, oh, oh, look at that poor cat, just look at 
her!” And Patty and Harriet Dunbar—the 
latter we always call Harry, however — looked 
and saw a half-starved old tabby running as fast 
as her frightened legs would carry her, with a 
“dreadful bell” tied to her tail, clattering and 
clanging at her heels. 

Ella after her exclamation stopped to cry, and 
Harry stopped to scold the first boy that came 


along. She had just begun: 
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“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 


when the boy cried out: 

“What in the world is the matter, Harry?” 

And Harry catches her breath, then laughs, 
then begins again: 

“Oh, Will, I thought it was one of those 
beastly boys from Cram Street who had tied the 
bell to that poor cat. They are always doing it, 
always !” 

“Always tying bells to cats?” asked Will 
Evans, rather quizzically. 

“Well, no, not that every time, but always 
teasing and tormenting the poor creatures in 
some way. Yesterday half a dozen of them 
chased a cat the whole length of the street, 
firing a pop-gun at her. I think the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals ought to 
take the matter in hand. But no, men and boys, 
yes, both of them, think cats are fair game, which 
is very mean and cruel and cowardly,’ wound up 
Harry indignantly. 

“J hain’t got anything against cats. J like 
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em well enough. Look at our Mage!” here 
put in Will, evidently thinking it was high time 
to draw the line sharply between himself and 
those “beastly boys.” 

By this time they had all arrived at the Dun- 
bars’ door, and Elly, who had been listening with- 
out a word, burst out: 

“Harry, Will, Patty, let’s we have a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to cats /” 

This was received at first with laughter, as a 
great many new ideas are received; but that 
evening they talked it over more seriously, and 
the next day, happening to mention it to Nickie 
Boler, he declared it was the jolliest plan in the 
world. They’d get up a club and cali it the 
“ Kit-Cat Club,” after the old English club to 
which Addison and Pope and Steele belonged. 
And then Nickie, who was always well read on 
all sorts of queer old facts, told the story of that 
club, how it was named for the Jandlord at whose 
house it met, Christopher Cat, whom the mem- 


bers always called Kit-Cat. And how the club 
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after becoming political at last broke up about 
the year 1720. But that all the distinguished 
members were before that painted by another 
distinguished member, Sir Godfrey Kneller, a 
great painter of that time, and these portraits 
have since hung in the British Museum, and all 
portraits of that style— they are three quarters 
in length — have since been known as the Kit- 
Cat portraits. 

This grand account settled the matter at once, 
and before a week was passed the club was ar- 
ranged, with Harry Dunbar, or, as the regulations 
read, Miss Harriet Dunbar, for president. And 
in her opening paper, Harry gave the imposing 
history of the old club from which they took 
their name, and very neatly suggested that the 
name was even more appropriate for this little 
new club than the older and greater. She said 
something else about their club being organized 
with law and order, which the younger members 
didn’t understand, so they asked Nickie Boler 


what it meant. 
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“Why, it means,” said Nickie with that funny 
little laugh of his, “ that we got a lawyer to draw 
up what they call a ‘bill,’ and we took it up to 
the general court and it went through no end of 
readings and finally passed, and became a law.” 

“Come, that is a likely story, that the big bugs 
up at the State House would bother about a bill 
to protect cats,’ jeered an outsider, when the 
very youngest member of all understood Nickie’s 
explanation. 

“Well, you just go and ask ’em,” retorted the 
youngest member. 

“Ask ’m a good deal!” flung back the imper- 
tinent outsider in a tone of contempt that wound 
up little Kit-Cat to fling back : | 

“Well, you just wait till you get tookt up 
then —” they hadn’t begun to study grammar in 
in the younger member's school yet. 

At this counter fling the outsider was observed 
to turn pale. It is very certain that he made no 
more impertinent disbelieving remarks, and the 


younger members and some of the older ones 
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thought that he was a confirmed cat hater and 
persecutor, and probably an early violator of the 
new law. 

“T’ve no doubt there'll be a great many out- 
siders as scornfully disbelieving as this one, and 
all I can say to them is to repeat the younger 
member’s words, “you just go up to the State 
House and ask ’em.” I dare say you'll only get 
laughed at for your pains by the big bugs there, 
and they'll very likely tell you that they dont 
know anything about it, for that’s a way the big 
bugs of the world have with the little bugs when 
they ask inquisitive questions; but to quote the 
younger member again, “you just wait till you 
get tookt up.” | 

It was very soon evident, however, that the 
power of the Kit-Cat Club was not a matter of 
doubt, by the effect it had upon the Cram Street 
neighborhood. I think the cats in that neigh- 
borhood must have thought that a cat millen- 
nium had arrived, for not a case of cruelty oc- 


curred for weeks. 
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In this time the club had got to bea great 
success. Not to have things drag, Harry had 
suggested that at the monthly meetings, every 
member who could, should be prepared to tell 
some story illustrative of cats, their history and 
exploits. This suggestion Nickie Boler, who is 
secretary of the club, carried into effect in his 
first paper. The editor of the Boston Daily Bob- 
o/ink wanted to publish his paper, but I per- 
suaded Nickie to let me have it to put into this 
volume, as a specimen of young Boston, and here 
it is: 

“Secretary Boler’s address upon cats, their 
origin, habits and true character, given before 
the Kit-Cat Club, September 26, 1873. 

“The recent great injustice and neglect of a 
great duty, of which the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been guilty, has 
led to the existence of the Kit-Cat Club, and of 
this brief history. This great duty we think is 
the protection of cats against the various cruel- 


ties and persecutions to which they are con. 
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stantly subjected by the ignorant prejudices of 
society. The cat has too long been regarded 
with this ignorant prejudice and persued by con- 
tumely and contempt. It is the purpose of the 
Kit-Cat Club to remedy this long injustice and 
neglect, by creating a better state of feeling 
toward the species. And this state we hope to 
bring about by greater knowledge of the cat and 
her habits. In the first place the contempt in 
which the cat species is held is entirely unjusti- 
fiable, for kitty is of very ancient origin and very 
highly connected. She comes in direct descent 
from the great wild cat or panther, and it is said 
by some naturalists that the wild cat had an east- 
ern origin and was sprung from the cat of An- 
gora, but the fact of the case is, that the wild cat 
was first domesticated in the East. The Egyp- 
tians held the cat sacred, and in the British Mu- 
seum there is a painting representing one of the 
species. The wild cat is not old in the geolog- 
ical history of the world, but it is older than 


man. It was found, that is its skeleton was 
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found, in a celebrated cave called Kirkdale, in 
Yorkshire, England, along with extinct species 
of hyzenas, bears and oxen which have never 
been found with the remains of man, or his 
works. This cave was in existence ages before 
man’s existence, as has been shown by scientific 
facts. 

“And not only has kitty these close relations 
with so powerful an animal, but the lion, the king 
of the beasts, also belongs to her race. Having 
thus proved the cat’s high and ancient origin, let 
us look for amoment at her usefulness in ridding 
houses and neighborhoods of mice and rats. A 
terrier has been said to be more than equal toa 
cat in this warfare, but this is not true. A large- 
sized cat is much more fierce and courageous in 
making battle against even rats than a terrier. 
It is only necessary to look at the invariable se- 
lection which the grocer makes for a guardian of 
his stores to see of what necessity the cat is in 
this matter. Then comes the universal charge 


against pussy that she is incapable of forming 
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attachments to persons. She has received but 
little encouragement to form attachments, when 
suspicion meets her at every corner, and her 
fondest advances as well as her most trivial faults 
are met with a discouraging “scat!” But that 
she is capable of personal attachment can also be 
proved. There is at this present time, in the 
Boler family, a cat of the rare tortoise-shell kind, 
who saved the life of its mistress — Miss Lucy 
Boler. The household had retired for the night, 
and Miss Lucy, who was a sound sleeper, was 
first aroused by something tugging at the bed- 
clothes, and, as she thought for a moment, attack- 
ing herself. At length, when she was suffi- 
ciently aroused, she found that it was Cora, her 
pet cat, who was making such astonishing dem- 
onstrations. In a second or two the cause of 
these demonstrations was made manifest to her. 
The room was full of smoke which was proceed- 
ing from another room. The house was on fire, 
and kitty, instead of fleeing at once, which is the 


instinct of animals to do, and which she might 
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easily have done through the open window, had 
obeyed a higher instinct of personal attachment 
and flown to her mistress’ rescue. 

“Tf it had not been for the cat’s exertions, 
Miss Lucy would without doubt have been suffo- 
cated in avery little while, for pussy found it 
even then very difficult to awaken her from the 
stupor which was fast creeping over her. You 
may be sure Mistress Cora was held in high 
esteem after this, not only by Miss Lucy, but by 
the whole family, for kitty had really been the 
means of safety to them all. There are other 
instances of personal attachment which might be 
given if time allowed, perhaps at some other 
meeting they may be brought forward; but at 
the present meeting the remainder of the even- 
ing will be devoted to general conversation.” 

The younger members thought there were a 
zood many long words in secretary Boler’s paper, 
but secretary Boler, it must be remembered, was 
quite fifteen years old when his paper was writ- 


ten, and within a year or two of Harvard, so, of 
Il 
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course, long words came as natural to him as 
short ones to the younger members. Other 
papers from the various members followed this, 
and the club is growing so popular that member- 
ship is looked upon asa great favor. And lat- 
terly, actually, some of those boys from the Cram 
Street school have asked to be admitted. And 
there is talk just now of having a grand festival 
celebration at Horticultural Hall. Mr. Gilmore 
will probably be invited to superintend the music, 
and there is a whisper that the great jubilee man 
will get up a fantasia for the occasion entitled 
“ The Kit-Cat Call,’ which will be something as 
unique and striking as the “Anvil Chorus.” Due 
notice will be given of this festival when it is 
thoroughly matured, in all the daily newspapers. 

In the meantime all who are interested will do 
well to send in their names to secretary Boler at 
once. And in the meantime everybody may be 
assured of a very hearty reception every Satur- 


day at the Kit-Cat Club meetings. 


SUSY’S DRAGON. 


It was after school, and Susy sat in one of the 
great windows of the library, writing out her 
French exercises. It was evidently dull work 
for her, for she yawned, and fidgeted, and sighed, 
in a very restless manner; and every now and 
then she would stop in the midst of a line, and 
watch the boys playing at marbles on the side- 
walk. There was little Kit, and Jimmy Grant; 
what good times they did have! Oh dear! she 
wished she was a boy, and was playing marbles 
on the sidewalk, instead of toiling at these tire- 
some French exercises. Nobody had to study 
so hard as she did, she was sure. There was 
Tom, now, flying his kite an hour ago; and 


there — yes, there was Fanny Hamlin going after 
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trailing arbutus, as true as the world! This 
was too great a temptation. Down went the ex- 
ercises, and up went the window, in a breath. 
“O Fanny! Fanny! are you going after trailing 
arbutus ?” 

Yes, Fanny was going after trailing arbutus, 
and she wished Susy would come with her. Why 
couldn’t she? Susy asked herself the very ques- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that there was 
really no sufficient reason why she couldn't. 
“ Because I can write the rest of my exercises 
out to-morrow morning,” she thought. 

“Tm just going for a walk to Pine-woods,” she 
said to Aunt Cathy, who had the charge of Susy 
and her brothers since their mother’s death. 

Aunt Cathy lifted her kind but penetrating 
gaze to Susy’s face, and Susy felt uncomfortable, 
though all her aunt said in reply was, “Very 
well, my dear; you know best whether you can 
spare the time.” 

This was always Aunt Cathy’s way. She said 
a sensible girl of thirteen, like Susy, should be 
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taught to depend on her own judgment in mat- 
ters of this kind. Susy was the one who went to 
school; Susy was the one who had lessons to 
learn ; — then Susy was the only one who could 
tell when these school duties were over, and 
whether her lessons were learned. And if Susy 
wasn’t faithful to her duty, then she must suffer 
the penalty. She was a baby no longer, to be 
governed blindly ; she must learn to govern her- 
self; it would teach her to know herself a great 
deal better, and to be self-reliant. 

Susy liked Aunt Cathy’s “way,” but she always 
knew when Aunt Cathy thought she had neg- 
lected anything, and it always made her feel very 
uneasy, as people do when they abuse the trust 
reposed in them. And now this lovely spring 
afternoon, searching for arbutus with Fanny 
Hamlin, there was this shadow of uneasiness, of 
somethiing unfulfilled, which clouded the bright 
day, and made the pleasure half a pain. But 
they were very successful in their hunt for flow- 


ers. Susy had never carried home such a big 
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basketful, and dear, kind Aunt Cathy admired 
them to her heart’s content. 

“ But you look tired, Susy,” she said to her. 

“Yes, we went farther than we meant to at 
the start; why, we went almost to Long-Roads, 
Aunt Cathy.” 

“Which is almost three miles. I should think 
you'd be tired, Susy. Now I should advise you, 
my dear, to eat your supper at once and go to 
bed.” 

And Susy was sensible enough to take this 
advice, for she remembered what she had to do 
in the morning; and if she should oversleep the 
time! 

“Will you call me when you get up, Bridget?” 
she asked of the cook, when she went upstairs. 

“ Shure, it’s not at five o'clock you'd be want- 
ing to rise?” exclaimed Bridget, in astonish- 
ment. | 

“But I do, Bridget; and I want you to call 
me.” 

“Qh, well, I can do that aisy, Miss; but it’l, 
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not be so aisy for you to mind it,” Bridget replied 
in her dry way; “for shure,” she said to Katy 
Malony, the chambermaid, “haven’t I tried her 
at this calling before, and didn’t she always fail 
at the minding?” 

It didn’t seem more than an hour to Susy 
when she heard Bridget calling at her door, 
“Come, Miss Susy, it’s five o’clock, and you re- 
mimber you wanted me to call yez.” 

“Yes, Bridget, I hear,” she answered, “and 
I’m going to get right up,” which she certainly 
meant todo. But it was so early, so long before 
nine o'clock, she would lie just a minute; and 
that was the last she remembered until a great 
thumping at her door broke into the morning 
dream. 

It was her brother Tom. ‘Come, Sue,” he 
shouted, “aren’t you ever going to get up? It’s 
breakfast-time, and Bridget says she woke you 
hours ago. Come, hurry up! I want you to see 
me fly my new kite. I bought it of Sam Green 


yesterday ; it’s the tallest kite you ever saw.” 
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Susy was horrified at part of Tom’s communi- 
cation. Breakfast time! How could she have 
slept so long? Only an hour to school-time, — 
and those exercises! Was there ever such an 
unlucky girl? “Do go away, Tom,” she said 
petulantly to her brother, as she hurried into the 
library after a hasty breakfast. “I can’t attend 
to your kite now; I’m in a hurry.” 

Tom flung out of the room in disgust. “I 
never saw such a girl in my life as you are, Sue. 
You're always in a hurry, and you never get out 
Onno 

There was no time given her to reply to this 
assertion, for Tom had banged the door, and was 
half-way down the avenue in a minute. Then 
what could she have replied? When the truth 
is told us, however unpleasantly, what is there 
for us to say? 

But the fact was, at present Susy didn’t think 
much about the sayzmg, it was the doing that 
occupied her. Here were two pages yet to trans- 


late! She set to work now in earnest, but, of 
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necessity, it had to be very hurried work; and 
Susy was never a ready translator. She was 
always a little uncertain with those perplexing 
verbs and pronouns. There was one rule she 
had to repeat to herself over and over again: 
“ Ne before the verb, and gas after it.” She had 
no time this morning to go back and correct mis- 
takes, however, for there rang the quarter bell, 
and she was only at that moment at the foot of 
the page. 

“Dear me!” she sighed; “if I get another 
tardy mark, or an imperfect one, Miss Hill will 
change my seat, I know. Everything has gone 
wrong this week. I suppose it’s what Cousin 
Bella calls a Fate.” 

Poor Susy! she got both,—the tardy mark 
and the imperfect one; for that French lesson 
was an awful boggle. 

“What does ail you, Susy?” said Miss Hill, 
as Mademoiselle Le Brun reported her angrily. 


“She has de grand talent; but she is not at- 
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tenteev!” cried Mademoiselle, in her broken 
English, and her little shrill impatient voice. 

“Tam afraid that is it, Susy,” said Miss Hill, 
kindly. 

Susy burst into tears. A dim consciousness 
was stealing over her, that the “everything going 
wrong” wasn’t Fate exactly. 

Her eyes were so red from these tears when 
she went home that Aunt Cathy asked the same 
question Miss Hill had asked, but with a differ- 
ent solicitude, — “ What does ail you, Susy ?” 

Then Susy told her troubles; how she had 
missed yesterday in her geography, and to-day in 
her French; how she had been marked tardy 
just for being a second behind the last bell-ring- 
ing; and then the dreaded result of all, — losing 
her seat beside: Fanny Hamlin. 

Aunt Cathy heard her gently and patiently, 
but at the end she did not say much; she felt 
sure that Susy was finding out for herself the 
cause of these troubles, and she thought this 


would be better for her in the end than to have 
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her fault held up before her by somebody else. 
That time, at least, Susy was on her guard. She 
took her history lesson into a little back room, 
where she could neither see the boys playing 
at marbles, nor Tom flying his kite, nor Fanny 
Hamlin if she passed; and then she put her 
mind upon her task, and was astonished to find 
that, by this steady, uninterrupted application, 
she had accomplished in an hour what she had 
many a time spent three hours over. 

When she went down stairs, Tom was crossing 
the hall whistling one of his favorite negro melo- 
dies; and, remembering her ungraciousness of 
the morning, she said to him, “I want to see 
your new kite, Tom.” 

“Qh, you’re over your hurry, are you? Well, 
the new kite’s gone to bed for to-day, you'll 
have to wait till to-morrow,” ;—and away he 
went towards the parlor, looking rather “ huffy ” 
and injured still. 

Susy followed him, and found Aunt Cathy 


reading aloud to little Kit. It was a pleasant 
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story, and Aunt Cathy was a pleasant reader ; 
and after the reading, which both Susy and Tom 
had enjoyed as much as little Kit, they all began 
looking over the engravings in the book; and 
here Susy came across a picture of St. George 
and the Dragon. 

“Who was St. George, Aunt Cathy?” she 
asked. 

“St. George? Oh, he was a saint or hero, 
whose story belongs to the age of the Crusades. 
The Crusaders, you know, were those who fought 
in what are called ‘The Holy Wars,’ for the con- 
quest of Palestine. Palestine, you see, was in 
the hands of unbelievers, and the Christians were 
horrified that the land where Jesus had lived, and 
taught, and died, should be in such possession ; 
so for years they disputed this possession by 
fighting these battles. The legend of St. 
George is, that he was a renowned prince, whose 
greatest achievement was the slaying of an enor- 
mous dragon, by which exploit he effected the 


deliverance from bondage of Aja, the daugh 
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ter of aking. His story and character were so 
popular with the ancient Christians that they 
bore the representation of the knight upon their 
standards. And at this day the badge of a fa- 
mous Order of the Knights of the Garter, in 
England, is the image of St. George. To every 
one now it is a symbol of victory of some kind, 
— the victory gained over any weakness or sin; 
_ for we all of us have some weakness or sin which 
is adragon for us to fight. Thackeray, the great 
novelist, whom your father admires so much, said 
he had not one dragon, but two, and that they 
were Indolence and Luxury; and he said it in 
connection with this picture of St. George, which 
had just been given him, and which he declared 
he should hang at the head of his bed, where he 
could see it every morning.” 

As Aunt Cathy concluded, Susy’s face grew 
very grave and earnest, and, bending over the 
picture of St. Goorge, she looked at it a long 


time in silence; but it was not until she was 
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alone with Aunt Cathy that she spoke what was 
in her mind. 

The boys had both gone to bed, and she still 
held the picture before her, regarding it with 
great interest, when she said: “ Aunt Cathy, I’ve 
found out my dragon. It is that long word be- 
ginning with P, that little Kit was trying to spell 
the other day; and it means to keep putting 
everything off till another time, — what ought to 
be done right away.” 

“T know. Procrastination, — that is the word, 
Susy.” 

“Yes, that is it; that is my dragon, and it’s 
been the cause of all my troubles, Aunt Cathy. 
Now I'll tell you what I’m going to do. I’m go- 
ing to ask father if he will let me have this pic- 
ture cut out and framed, and I'll hang it at the 
foot of my bed, and try to remember, when I 
look at it, that I’ve gota battle to fight every 
day; for I have, Aunt Cathy. Oh, you don’t 
know what hard work it is for me to sit and 


study. If it isn’t one thing, it is another that 
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makes my mind wander. Sometimes it’s little 
Kit at his marbles, or the school-girls passing, or 
what people are saying; and then at the end of 
an hour I won’t know a word of my lesson, and 
the tea-bell will ring, or somebody’ll call for me 
to go somewhere, and [ll think, ‘ Oh, well, I can 
get the lesson to-morrow.’ And when to-mor- 
row comes, all sorts of things will happen, 
so there won't be a scrap of time; and that’s 
the way the dragon has gone on beating me, 
ever and ever so long; and—I don't know, 
Aunt Cathy, but—but he always will.” And 
here Susy began to choke a little; the next 
moment she burst out bravely, in a determined 
voice: “But I shall try real hard to beat 42mm, 
any way!” 

“That's it, Susy!” Aunt Cathy exclaimed. 
Try ‘real hard’; it’s all anybody can do; and in 
trying I know you will win the battle, my dear.” 

And Susy was true to her word. She did try 
“real hard,” and at last she won the battle. 


IN A RAG-BAG. 


Mrs. McNEELy sat in the centre of her 
kitchen, on a low stool, with her stock in trade, 
speaking merchant-wise, surrounding her on all 
sides. You would have thought of the nursery 
song, 


“Rags, rags, and nothing but rags,” 


if you could have seen Mrs. McNeely ; for it was 


”) 


“rags, rags, and nothing but rags” that sur- 
rounded her, and rose up against her, and seemed 
to bid fair, if she stirred, to bury her up; and it 
was these “rags, rags, and nothing but rags” that 
formed Mrs. McNeely’s stock in trade. 

Well, you needn’t laugh, and say, “That’s a 


likely story,” because that will only show yout 
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Meeence but 7 don’t mind that; only I should 
like to have had you say “a likely story,” with an 
unbelieving air, in Pump Court, where McNeely 
lived. Wouldn’t the denizens of Pump Court 
have had the laugh against you ? for everybody 
there knew, from Tommy O’Flaherty up to Den- 
nis Flannigan, the great Irish auctioneer, that 
Mrs. McNeely was a person of importance, in 
cousequence of this rag business. 

The way she did it—this rag business — was 
to go about in all the waste places, and the work 
places where rags could accumulate, or fly and 
flutter; and with a stick and a great deal of pa- 
tience she would gather up, at the end of a day, 
sometimes the biggest big bagfuls you ever saw. 
And what do I mean by work places and waste 
places? Well, you ave, as Mrs. McNeely herself 
would say, “an ignorant craythur.” 

The work places are the tailors’ and the dress- 
makers’ and the milliners’ and upholsterers’, and 
everywhere else that you or anybody can think 


of where any kind of article is made out of mate- 
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rial that will furnish a silk or woollen or cotton 
or linen rag. Andthe waste places— But what 
are you saying, “ Don’t the tailors and the dress- 
makers and the milliners and the upholsterers 
keep any rag-bags of their own?” To be sure 
they do; but then, think of the scraps and scraps, 
in such seas of scraps, that tired and heedless 
girls and boys and porters will sweep up as ref- 
use, instead of sorting out? And why should n’t 
they? I’m sure they have enough. Well, and 
it’s these floor-scraps that Mrs. McNeely bar- 
gained for,—and her bargain was just to do 
the night sweeping; that was her payment for 
the floor-scraps. She hadall she could sweep up. 
And after that, or between the night sweepings, 
she went to the waste places, in all the street 
corners, and mill neighborhoods, and by the 
wharfs where ships laden with cotton came in, 
and where the cotton bales dripped out from 
overfulness their white wefts. Oh, there wasn’t 
a nook or a corner that she or little Teddy didn’t 
find out! 
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Teddy McNeely? No, you’re wrong there, 
but it isn’t strange you should think that, because 
almost everybody thought so, except those know- 
ing people in Pump Court; but ¢dey’d known 
Mrs. McNeely for years, and ¢key knew that 
Teddy was only a little stray boy, one of the 
rags, that funny man, Dennis Flannigan, used to 
say, that Mrs. McNeely had picked up in her 
wanderings. 

“YT found him down there by Bannergan’s 
Wharf, sure, a crying fit to break his heart, and 
sorra a word I could get out of him but that his 
mother was dead, and there was nobody to care 
for him, and so I brought him home wi’ me; and 
though he isn’t much to look at he’s as dacent a 
boy as ye’ll mate onywheres,” is Mrs. McNeely’s 
story. And Mrs. McNeely had had little Teddy 
for two years when my story commences, and 
been very good to him, said those watchful neigh- 
bors of hers in PumpCourt. And that day when 
she sat there in her kitchen, in the beginning of 


the story, little Teddy sat there too, though the 
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rags were so deep that you couldn’t see him un 
less somebody pointed him out. It was filling: 
day,—that means the day when the rags, all 
washed spick and span, and sorted out, were put 
into the great bags ready for sale to the paper- 
mill. 

“The cart will be here at five o’clock, Teddy, 
and ye'll have time to put the rest in while I rin 
around to Mrs. Flannigan’s to ax after the baby,” 
said Mrs. McNeely, when she had worked an 
hour or two. Teddy was used to this “rinning 
around” to Mrs. Flannigan’s, and he knew that 
“axing” after the baby generally took a long 
while. But he hada good hour yet before the 
cart would come, and in this hour he would do 
his best. And his “ best” was usually very quick 
work. It was so quick on this occasion that by 
half-past four there was only one bag left to fill, 
only one bag, and not half enough rags left to 
fill it. 

“Well, here’s a go,” said Teddy, who caught a 


great many queer grown-up expressions in his 
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rag-hunts. And then, just to amuse himself, 
“Tl fill it up with myself,’ he laughed; and 
laughing, in he went, cramming in the rags all 
about him, until he was in the centre of a little 
soft bed, with a comfortable clearing near the top 
for a breathing-place. 

“ Wonder how much this bag would weigh ?” 
he said, still laughing in his fun. And the laugh 
sounded so queer, all muffled up with the rags, 
that he laughed again and again, and again and 
again repeated, “Wonder how much this bag 
would weigh? wonder how much this bag would 
weigh?” all for the purpose of hearing the droll 
sounds. And by and by, listening to his own 
voice, he became conscious of other voices, — 
little, soft, tinkling tones, that laughed and 
laughed, and repeated after him, “ Wonder how 
much this bag would weigh ? wonder how much 
this bag would weigh?” Where dd they come 
from? Where, indeed? Why, here, all about 
him ; here in the bag, here in the rags ; — why, 


it was the rags themselves, who were crowding, 
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and pushing and hustling and rustling, the rags 
that had taken upon themselves the funniest 
shapes of fairy face and form, — the smallest pos- 
sible shapes without an atom of color, but little 
atoms of white that winked and nodded and made 
the oddest grimaces at him all the time thev 
were laughing and crying in those tiny tones, 
“Wonder how much this bag would weigh ? won- 
der how much this bag would weigh?” And 
Teddy, not in the least surprised, joined in the 
fun, and winked and nodded and laughed and 
made faces with the best of them. 

He was deep in the frolic, hitting out right 
and left to keep them from smothering him as 
they all came at him at once, when suddenly a 
great voice roared out, “ Wonder how much this 
bag will weigh!” And the little white atoms 
shrunk into stillness, and Teddy felt a great rush 
of air, and saw a great rush of light, and then— 
and then —and then he found himself in a great 
place, which looked at first like an enormous rail- 


road depot, but which was a warehouse, and he 
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was still half in the bag and half out, and the 
bag and he were placed upon a ticklish sort of a 
thing, which turned out to be a weighing scale. 
“What are you doing here? and what do you 
mean, eh, by such a trick as this?” the great 
voice roared at him. “Playing, and got asleep ! 


1”? 


that’s a likely story!” as Teddy began to explain. 
“TI know it’s a Paddy trick to weigh down the 
bag and cheat the company out of an extra dol- 
lar! J’ll teach you, you little rascal!” And in 
another minute Teddy would have “ caught” it, 
if another voice belonging to another person 
hadn’t interrupted with, “What’s the matter, 
Jack?” And Jack turning to tell his story, 
Teddy got out of the bag in a twinkling, and _ be- 
fore you could say “ Jack Robinson” he went up 
one of the columns or joists, or whatever they 
are called, that help steady those great high ware- 
rooms, — went up like a cat,.or a born sailor, and 
like a born sailor clung there with his little slim 
legs in a twist, one over the other, and his little 


slim arms in a league with the legs. The gentle- 
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man —for it was a gentleman who had asked, 
“What is the matter, Jack?” —looked up at 
Teddy and laughed, and Teddy looked back and 
laughed, and the next minute was telling “zs 
story; how he was playing, and, popping into the 
bag in his play, he fell asleep there, and never 
woke until Jack roared at him down there on the 
scales. 

“A likely story! why, them Paddies —” began 
Jack again. 

“TI ain't a Paddy, I only live with Mrs. Mc- 
Neely, and help her about the rags; and Mrs. 
McNeely is a great deal better’n you are, for she 
never hits a feller littler’n herself,” shouted back 
Teddy from his perch. 

The gentleman laughed again. “Let him 
alone, Jack, he’s too much for you,” he said; and 
presently, at his invitation, and the promise that 
nobody should harm him, Teddy slid down from 
his high place, and followed him into the count- 
ing room, where he told all he knew about him 


self, and answered a good many questions, which 
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finally ended in the gentleman’s asking him if he 
would like to come and work for him to sort over 
rags, 

Teddy, of course, was delighted at the idea of 
getting into such a big place of business as this. 
“But Mrs. McNeely ?” 

“Oh, I'll settle all about that,” answered the 
gentleman, — which he did in less than an hour, 
for everything was done very quickly in this big 
place of business, 

“ Shure, and it wouldn’t be meself that would 
stand in the b’ys way,” said Mrs. McNeely, in 
this settling interview; “ but as I took him when 
he was a bit lad, and fed him and clothed him, 
and taught him the rag business, yer honor, I 
think — 

“That you ought to have something for your 
pains,” interrupted the gentleman. “So do I, 
Mrs. McNeely.” And then an arrangement was 
made which was satisfactory to all parties. Teddy 
was to board with Mrs. McNeely, and she was to 


look out for him at so much per week, regularly 
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paid in by Jansen & Co., Paper-Manufacturers. 
And Teddy was to go into a school class two 
or three hours every day; that was another 
arrangement which was made with a primary 
school just round the corner from Jansen & Co.’s 
paper-mill. 

“Ah, but you’re born to the luck, Teddy!” 
said Mrs. McNeely, as all these arrangements 
were completed. 

“ And it all came from my going to sleep in a 
rag-bag,” thought Teddy. 

But a great deal more than this came from 
Teddy s going to sleep in a rag-bag. “It was all 
fairy work,’ Ted declares, telling the story him- 
self, —fairy work from the minute he was left 
alone in Mrs. McNeely’s kitchen till — till — well 
—till this day. “Of course, they put me to 
sleeps 

“«They’? and who is ‘they’?” asks a little, 
bright-eyed girl, who sits, winking and blinking 


at this story, on Ted’s knee, — Ted, who is now 
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six feet high, with the biggest broad shoulders,— 
a grown-up Ted, you know. 

“«They’? Why, the rags, to be sure, who 
were fairies, or my good angels in disguise. 
They put me to sleep, while I was carried away 
to my future fortune.” 

“ And what is that?” questions little Bright- 
eyes, as Ted stops a moment and looks across at 
another Bright-eyes, twice as big as the one on 
his knee. 

“What is that?” Ted smiles, and shows the 
handsomest white teeth. ‘“ Oh, a bag of money 
which buys a fairy palace, where I am to live 
with the fairy princess!” 

“Ts she one of the rags turned into the prin- 
cess!” asks Bright-eyes. 

“ Ask her; there she sits,’ answers Ted. 

“Qh,” cries Bright-eyes, “it’s only Laura, our 
Laura! and I don’t believe a word about the 
fairy rags now. Youre going to marry our 
Laura, and live in that little house on the Back 


Bay that we all went to look at yesterday; and 
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that’s your fairy palace!” And Bright-eyes 
tosses her head in great disdain at such a com- 
monplace story. 

“But I think that is the prettiest little fairy 
palace in the world, and I’m sure it all came out 
of a rag-bag; for what is Jansen & Co.’s paper- 
mill but a great rag-bag, Miss Bessie Bright-eyes, 
where your humble servant gets his bag of money 
to buy his fairy palace?” 

“And Mrs. McNeely ; did she get a fairy pal- 
ace?” saucily asks Miss Bess. 

“Yes in Pump Court; what she calls an ‘ille- 
gant house.’”’ 

“And your father, —tell that over again; I 
like the sorry part best, for that is certain true, 
and you only make fun with the fairies,” says 
Bess with great dignity. And so Ted, or Mr. 
Theodore Shaffer, of the firm of Jansen & Co., 
as people say now, told how his father, Captain 
Shaffer, came home from a long shipwrecking 
voyage, to find his wife dead, and his little son, 


report said, drowned, — for such was the fate that 
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was thought to have befallen the child when 
his cap was found on Bannergan’s Wharf, where 
he was last seen. And here it was that Mrs 
McNeely’s quick, Irish heart was touched at the 
little wanderer’s story of belonging to nobody 
and nobody caring for him. And one day, when 
Captain Shaffer came into Jansen & Co.’s, to see 
the great paper-mill, and Mr. Jansen called Teddy 
to “ show the gentleman about,” Captain Shaffer, 
who could never forget that name, began to ask 
questions, and the whole story came out, “ which 
ends my story,” winds up Mr. Ted. 

“Oh, but wait just a minute! did—-did—” 
But here the door opens, and Bessie cries out, 
“QO Captain Shaffer, dear Captain Shaffer, you 
tell me the rest of the story. Did youkiss Teddy 
when you found he was your Teddy, in the paper- 
mill?” 

“As I kiss you, little Bess,’ answers Captain 
Shaffer, lifting Bess from Ted’s knee to his own 
shoulder. Which kiss ends my story, dear 


reader. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE SYL. 


IT was just five o'clock, and Em and Sue and 
Jessie Mayo were all on the watch for Doctor 
Tom’s carriage, which they expected presently 
would come whirling round the corner, bringing 
Doctor Tom to see poor little Jessie, whose lame 
ankle he was trying to cure. 

The doctor’s whole name was Thomas Harri- 
son, but people called him Doctor Tom, to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, who was also a phy- 
sician. These little Mayo girls thought there 
was nobody like Doctor Tom. Three weeks ago, 
when they were told that he was coming to see 
Jessie, they had cried out against it; for three 
weeks ago they had a positive dread of him, — 


a prejudice such as other people take sometimes 
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for just as little reason. All they knew of Doc 
tor Tom was from the glimpses they had caught 
of him whirling through the streets of Marys- 
town, -—a great dark-bearded man in a little high 
carriage, looking, for all the world, they say, like 
the giant in the black tower. Jessie cried when 
her father brought him in to see her; but in five 
minutes she was lying against Doctor Tom’s arm 
and laughing up in his great bearded face as if 
she had known him all her life. That was the 
way Doctor Tom won people to like him and to 
trust him. It was a “way” that grew out of his 
kind heart, his sunny, genial nature. In three or 
four days Em and Sue had got over ¢hezr dread 
of him too; and in three or four more days they 
began to watch daily for his coming, at the long 
south window that fronted the corner of the 
street, —just as they are watching now when my 
story begins; with Jessie verched up in a great 
cushioned chair, and Em and Sue leaning against 
the sash, and playing a tune on the panes with 


their finger-tips. 
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“Tt’s half-past five; I don’t believe he is com- 
ing,” says Sue, at length, in a disappointed voice. 

“He wz? come, for he always comes,” was 
Jessie's decided reply. Then there was a few 
minute’s silence, when the only sounds were the 
ticking of the clock, the purring of the cat, and 
Em and Sue’s tap, tap, tapping on the window- 
pane. 

“But perhaps somebody is very sick, you 
know, and then —” 

“Don't,” Em’s soft voice interposed,— “ don’t ; 
it plagues Jessie to talk so to her when she’s 
tired and worried.” 

“JT didn’t sean to plague her,’ Sue answered, 
quite as softly now. 

Sue never meant to plague Jessie, as she said. 
But Sue was one of those persons who never 
know when to say things and when zo¢ to say 
them. She hadn’t that quality which is called 
“tact,” and which enables people to understand 
other people’s feelings, and seems to tell them 


when to speak and what tc speak. But she was 
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the best-hearted little thing in the world, and 
she was very glad to be the first to cry out the 
good news that Doctor Tom was actually com- 
ing. Ycs, there he was, nodding and smiling at 
them out of the little high carriage, that the big 
bay horse was whirling round the corner. “Oh, 
I’m so glad! I thought you weren’t coming Doc- 
tor Tom,” Sue exclaimed, as she opened the door 
for him. 

“But I knew you would!” Jessie declared 
stoutly, and smiling out of her late tears up into 
the doctor’s face. 

“ That’s right; you always believe in me, don't 
you, Jessie?” 

“Yes, always,” Jessie answered, heartily, “for 
you always do just what you say you will.” 

“Dol? Well, that’s good to hear. But what 
are the tears for, eh?” 

“T—got mad with Sue for saying you wouldn’t 
come.” 

“Got mad with Sue, eh? What a little savage 
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you are, Jessie!” and the doctor shook his head 
at her, and laughed in his gay way. 

“Sue plagued her, fussing about the time, — 
that it was too late for you,” whispered Em, who 
always was for excusing matters for Jessie. 

The doctor laughed again, pulled one of Sue’s 
long curls, called her a little marplot and a false 
prophet, and then, when all three were laughing 
with him, he turned and lifted Jessie out of her 
chair upon his knee. 

“Now, Jessie, what do you say to my plaguing 
you?” 

“But you never plague me.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, when I hurt the poor little an- 
kle, you know.” 

“O Doctor Tom, are you going to hurt me to- 
night ?” 

“Tm afraid I am, my child. Now, Sue, run 
and find your mother, and ask her to bring me 
some bandages and cotton-wool, and we'll have 
the ankle put into a new brace in a very short 


time.” 
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“O Doctor Tom, I wish 7 could run away from 
you, —I1do, Ido!” cried poor Jessie. 

“Tf you could run away from me, you poo: 
little lame kitten, you wouldn’t need me to help 
you. But you do need me, you know, and here I 
am, and here you are, where you can’t get away, 
and where you don’t want to, because you do 
want me to straighten this crooked ankle. 
There, here is mamma.’ By this time Doctor 
Tom and Em had got Jessie’s boot and brace 
and stocking off. All was ready for the new 
brace, which was, like the old one, made of strips 
and bands of brass, but a little straighter than 
the other, as every new one would be, until the 
ankle had grown into its right shape. First, 
however, there was a preparation to be applied, 
which Doctor Tom came every night to apply 
himself. This was not painful, —at least there 
was only a little sting and a burn to it, Jessie 
said; but she didn’t dread it at all. The put- 
ting on of a fresh brace was another thing. Jes- 


sie knew very well, and the doctor knew very 
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well, that this would be painful, because the an 
kle was very much distorted and very sensitive 
about the nerves and muscles. But the new 
brace must go on. “And you must bear it as 
well as you can, Jessie; and you can be very 
brave!” Saying this, the doctor slipped her 
softly into her mother’s arms. While her mother 
held her tightly, Jessie suddenly became con- 
scious of a firm hand upon her ankle, then the 
doctor’s voice exclaimed, “Now, then!” and 
Jessie felt as if she had been a little soldier and 
her captain's call had sounded; and with this 
feeling upon her she shut her teeth close to- 
gether and only gave one deep sigh at the pain 
that followed. “That's my brave girl!” ex- 
claimed the doctor a moment after, when it was 
all over. “As brave as the bravest indeed! or 
as brave as little Syl used to be, which is more 
definite praise, and quite as decided.” 

“ Who is little Syl?” asked Em, wonderingly. 

“Little Syl? Well, I used to think she was a 


fa.ry, an elf, and sometimes a little dryad that 
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had slipped from some rose-tree’s bark. There!” 
and Doctor Tom laughed his gayest laugh; “now 
you'll want to know about the dryad, I suppose, 
as well as about little Syl. Mrs. Mayo, I'll tell 
you what you'll have todo. You'll have to invite 
me to stay to tea, and then I can tell these little 
girls the story I see they are longing to hear.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” shrieked Sue, in an 
ecstasy of delight at this announcement. Jessie 
flushed the color of the pinks in the garden, but 
Em, who was always thinking things out, said 
suddenly, with a bright smile, “Ah, Doctor Tom, 
this is because Jessie was so good and brave. 
This is the way you are going to pay her.” 

The children all laughed. “Don’t talk about 
my paying anybody for being good and brave, — 
I never can do that; but I sometimes like to 
please the people who have pleased me. And 
so,” said the doctor, “I am going to tell you alla 
story after supper;— there goes the tea-bell 
now! Heigho, Jessie!” and up went Jessie 


upon Doctor Tom’s great broad shoulder, held 
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safely by one of his strong hands as he marched 
with her out to the tea-table. 

It was the merriest, pleasantest tea-drinking 
that ever was thought of; so merry and pleasant 
that Jessie almost forgot the new brace and the 
new pain that came with it. I think she must 
have forgotten it quite, when, a little while after, 
they drew around the bright wood-fire in the sit- 
ting-room to listen to the doctor’s story of little 
Syl. 

“In (the first “place,’) began /the ,doctor, i 
must tell you about the dryads, so that you'll 
know why I likened little Syl to one. Hundreds 
of years ago, when what we now call ancient 
Greece was a new country, there sprang up from 
old Egyptian superstitions the lovely fancies 
which we call myths. The Greeks were a poeti- 
cal people, and they supposed that every tree 
and rock and river and mountain had a spirit of 
its own which reigned over it in some mortal 
form. They called the spirits of the woods and 


forests dryads. Each tree was supposed to have 
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a beautiful fairy, dwelling somewhere out of 
sight of mortal eyes, except on some occasions, 
when it would, as Mr. Tennyson, the great poet, 
says, ‘slip the bark,’ and come forth in wonderful 
beauty. Well, you see, my little girls, people 
year after year have read about these myths, un- 
til when they want to express something that 
seems inexpressible in ordinary ways they are 
apt to remember one of those pretty poetic fan- 
cies, as I did when I said that I used to think 
little Syl was a dryad that had slipped from some 
rose-tree’s bark. Now I'll tell you all about her, 
and you'll see how my fancy fitted her. 

“When I came home from Germany and Paris 
six years ago, I went into my uncle’s office in 
New York for a while, before I came here to take 
my father’s patients, Everybody has, I suppose, 
in his profession, or tastes, what physicians call 
a specialty; that is,in our Yankee language, a 
particular knack for some one thing, —just as 
Jessie here can draw the most wonderful paper- 


dolls, all out of her own head as you say, which 
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means all by that natural knack she has. Well, 
my knack turned out to be putting people’s legs 
and arms into the right place, when they had got 
out of it. And when I came back from the Ger- 
man and French hospitals, where I had been 
studying all about this, and went into my uncle’s 
office, he always took me with him when he had 
a case of a misshaped limb; and by-and-by, when 
I became better known, I would go by myself. 
So it happened that I was sent one day to see 
little Sylvie Lamonte. It was a lovely day in 
the early part of June, and I remember how I 
enjoyed my ride through the wide streets, with 
the light June wind blowing up to me the sweet 
scents from the shrubs and the daffodils in the 
little city grass-plats in front of the fine houses. 
It was at one of these houses that I at last 
reined up. 

“A servant ushered me into the drawing- 
room, and as I supposed went in search of Mad- 
ame Lamonte. I waited a few minutes, and, no 


one appearing, I became rather impatient, — for 
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I was very busy that day, -—and in my impa. 
tience I got up and walked across the room to 
look at a picture on the wall. As I did sol saw 
a more wonderful picture than that. The apart- 
ment I was in was very long, and opened into 
another and smaller one. In this smaller one, at 
the far end, by a low open window, I saw a little 
girl about Jessie’s height, but a year or two older. 
Sylvie was in her eighth or ninth year, I forget 
which, This little girl presented the most sin- 
gular aspect as she stood there ina short dress- 
ing-gown of a faint blue, with the palest flaxen 
hair floating in a waving mass half-way down her 
back, — hair so light in texture that the gentle 
June breeze, that scarcely stirred the curtains, 
would blow it out until it looked like a film, ora 
thin veil of gold-lace, if you can imagine sucha 
thing. She stood quite still, with one little thin 
hand stretched forth as if in beckoning to some 
one she saw in the garden beyond. 

“As I knew that this must be Sylvie, my pa- 


tient, I walked down the long drawing-room 
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towards her. As I entered the smaller room 
where she was standing, the fall of my foot upon 
the Indian matting reached her ear. Scarcely 
moving her body, she turned her head quickly 
over her shoulder, and, without seeming in the 
least surprised at seeing a stranger, motioned 
with one hand, in a most expressive gesture, for 
me to remain where I was. The next moment 
she resumed a succession of trills and soft calls 
and sweet dropping notes, so like a bird’s, that I 
had thought all the time the musician was a can- 
ary that I had noticed in a little cage. But I 
found the canary was only a stuffed one, and that 
the bird-voice belonged Sylvie. As she waved 
me back, and as I heard these various notes from 
her, I remained silent where she had motioned 
me, much as if she had been a small fairy who 
had spelled me into a moveless statue by the 
waft of her tiny hand. She went on with her 
bird-notes and with the beckoning of her little 
thin white hand, which looked like the flutter of 


a white wing. Presently I saw what it all meant, 
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In the garden beyond, on tree and shrub and 
bush, were perched a lovely company of doves. 
» Sylvie was talking to them; she was entreating 
them to come to her.” 

“O Doctor Tom, you are telling a fairy story!” 
Sue cried out here, as if she had detected the 
doctor in a piece of treachery. 

“Not a bit of a fairy story, my dear, unless 
you choose to call Sylvia a fairy; and you know 
I told you in the beginning that I used to think 
she might be one. No, I am telling you a true 
story of a veritable little girl who had that pecu- 
liar sympathy with Nature that was like a gift. 
It is not by any means so strange a thing as it 
seems to you, Sue, though it zs rare. Iknowa 
lady in Salem who has been in the habit of walk. 
ing over a particular field every day for years, 
and in this walk she has always taken great 
notice of the birds, because she has a great love 
for them; and great love is always born of great 
sympathy, I think. It is like the knack I spoke 


of, —a gift from God that attracts one to a cer. 
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tain object, and gives, through that attraction, a 
power to be, or to do, a special thing. Well, this 
lady of whom I speak was born with this attrac- 
tion and fondness for birds; and so she got into 
such sympathy with the little creatures that 
when she walked through the field, if she looked 
up and called them with a few soft notes in imi- 
tation of a bird’s voice, they would come flutter- 
ing round her. Some would even alight upon 
her shoulder and eat of the seed or crumbs or 
sugar she was very sure to have with her. 
“Remembering this, 1 knew at once, when I 
saw the doves in the garden, and heard Sylvie 
calling with such soft notes, that she had this 
gift of love for them, and that they had found it 
out. ‘Coo, coo, tweet, tweet, sweet, sweet,’ these 
notes seemed to say, and flutter, flutter went the 
dove-wings, and nearer and nearer they ap- 
proached at the gentle invitation. ‘Coo, coo, 
tweet, tweet, sweet, sweet, and pretty soon one, 
bolder than the others, alighted ‘upon the low 


window-sill ; another followed, then another and 
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another. Then the first comer flew straight, as 
if to a perch, upon the beckoning hand. It was 
not long before they were all flying about her, 
answering her sweet notes with their own twit- 
tering talk, some close at her feet, others hover- 
ing over her head, while her sweet pale face was 
lifted up with a smile of perfect enjoyment and 
content. As I stood and looked at her, I 
thought of all the stories of fairies and dryads I 
had ever read, — specially the dryads. I pleased 
myself fancying her a little spirit of pale bloom, 
that had slipped for the time from some delicate 
rose-tree; and I thought that if.a bee were to 
find its way to her it would probably recognize 
an old acquaintance. 

“T watched the pretty scene awhile, quite for- 
getting the calls I had to make, and almost for- 
getting my errand with this little fairy Sylvie 
herself. But I was recalled by the striking of a 
tlock. This sound, too, seemed to recall Miss 
Sylvia to a recollection of something else than 


her feathered visitors, for she suddenly gave me 
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a quick glance over her shoulder, and then, turn. 
ing to the doves, began another series of cooing 
notes, while she in some way, by little wafts of 
her hands, gave them to understand that she was 
bidding them good-by. They appeared to com- 
prehend very readily, for a few minutes, with a 
whole chorus of soft gurgling notes, they spread 
their wings and flew away into the garden. Then 
the small enchantess, the conjurer of this fairy 
scene, turned to me. A pale spirit of bloom she 
indeed looked, if you can call it bloom which 
was the most waxen white you ever saw, or like 
that thin inner petal of the pond-lily. And then 
with her large unnatural bright blue eyes with 
dusky rims, — shadows of suffering, — and the 
long floating veil of hair, she seemed to me the 
strangest and prettiest object I had ever seen. 
As she turned towards me, I took a step forward 
to meet her, for I saw that she was very lame 
and could only walk with a little low crutch. 
Before I could think what to say to her she was 


talking to me. 
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“<«T am Sylvie Lamonte,’ she began, ‘and you 
are the doctor — Doctor Harrison, aren’t you? 
— who is going to cure me, so that I can walk 
without this crutch,’ 

“« Yes,’ I told her, I was Doctor Harrison and 
I hoped to cure her, 

“«But so many have tried to cure me,’ she 
went on,—‘so many; and they have all given 
it up, and maybe you'll have to give it up, and 
give me up too.’ By this time she had got her- 
self into an arm-chair, with a quick dexterity that 
surprised me. 

“Qh, no, I told her, I shouldn’t give her up 
very easily, but I must make an examination at 
once, to see what I could do. ‘Shall I ring, and 
send for your mother to come, or shall we go up 
to her?’ I asked. But, as I put my hand upon 
the bell-rope, she cried out, hastily, ‘Oh, no, no, 
don’t ring! nobody ever comes—nobody but 
Jeannette!’ 


“«But who is with you, my dear?’ I asked, 


\ 
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hastily; — ‘who is with you and holds you when 
the doctor makes an examination ?’ 

““Mamma sends Jeannette sometimes, and 
sometimes Ursule, but they cry out so, and make 
such times over me, that they worry me; so I 
send them away, and do very well by myself. I 
keep very quiet; I don’t move if you tell me not, 
and I make such little groans that the doctors 
don’t mind.’ 

“Her qnaint way of talking came from her be- 
ing with French people. The reason she didn’t 
talk French altogether was because her mother 
was an English lady and had taught her her own 
language; but she had lived in France so much, 
and with the French, that she could chatter much 
more rapidly in French than in English. When 
she told me about her little groans, that the doc- 
tors didn’t mind, as if what the doctors thought 
and felt was of more consequence than herself, 
I was more touched than I can express to you. 


“« But your mother,’ I said, ‘should be told that 
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Jeannette and Ursule trouble you too much, and 
then she will come herself.’ 

““Mamma come!’ she exclaimed, looking up 
at mein amazement. ‘Mamma— mamma is— 
didn’t you know?— sick always — invalid, that 
is what you call it. So you see she could not 
come, and Jeannette and Ursule never tell her. 
I do not let them tell her that I have no one to 
hold me, because she would fret about it, and 
perhaps send for some one, some stranger to 
come ; and I don’t want some stranger; I like 
Jeannette and Ursule better than some stranger, 
but I want no one to hold me but Sylvie ;’ and 
here she laughed at herself and her fun. I 
laughed with her, as if I thought it was the most 
cheerful thing in the world, — but I thought it 
the most pitiful thing, that this poor little girl 
should thus be left with no kind, motherly friend 
to tend her in her pain, with no one but ‘ Sylvie,’ 
as she had so blithely declared. 

“Meanwhile she slipped off her shoe and 


stocking, and I saw the twisted, misshapen ankle 
Hi 
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that I was to set right if I could. It was far 
worse than yours, Jessie, for it had probably been 
neglected for a long time, and then ignorantly 
treated in so many ways that inflammation and 
swelling had aggravated it into one of the worst 
cases I had ever seen. Big fellow that I am, I 
could scarcely keep the tears from my eyes when 
I first looked upon this, and saw all that the little 
creature had suffered, and had yet to suffer. But 
I was determined that she should not suffer alone 
any more. Heroism is a very good thing, but 
sometimes it kills people, and I saw that if I 
wanted to cure my little dryad she must be taken 
care of and not left in such loneliness. So after 
I had examined the ankle, and bathed it in some 
soft, healing lotion, I said that I must see her 
mother and talk with her about some new 
arrangements and plans. Sylvie looked troubled. 
‘Wouldn’t it do to send Jeannette or Ursule, or 
couldn’t you write it on a piece of paper, and let 
it be taken up to her? Mamma doesn’t like to 


be disturbed,’ she said, anxiously. 
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“No, I told her, I must see her mamma myself. 
Upon this the bell was pulled, and, Jeannette 
appearing, Sylvie, in rapid French, told her to go 
to mamma, and tell her that the doctor, the new 
doctor, must see her. Presently Jeannette came 
back, and I was shown into a large room so dark 
that I could not at first perceive an object in it. 
At last I saw a little figure —it looked hardly 
larger than Sylvie’s — lying back in a great easy- 
chair, and a voice that sounded very much like 
Sylvie’s asked me to sit down. I found a chair, 
and as quickly as I could told Madame Lamonte 
that if I did anything for her little girl I must 
have with her constantly a nurse of my own 
choosing and instruction. Madame Lamonte 
made no objection. I was to have any one I 
pleased, she said, if Slyvie was suited; but Syl- 
vie did not like strangers. So I bade Madame 
Lamonte good morning; and in a few minutes I 
had convinced Sylvie that she would like this 
dreaded ‘stranger’ very well. 


“In a few days my words proved true. I could 
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make another story telling you about Miss Annie 
Tenney, the lady whom I persuaded to go and 
take care of Slyvie, for Miss Annie was one of 
those persons who seem to be born to be mothers 
to the motherless and sisters to the sisterless 
She won all hearts at once by her tender sweet- 
ness and goodness; and she won Sylvie’s, as I 
knew she would. MHeld in her kind arms, Sylvie 
used to submit to my treatment of her ankle 
with the greatest patience and courage, only 
making now and then her ‘little groans’ as she 
called them. Once, when I knew the pain was 
very hard, I said to her, ‘Cry out, Sylvie, as 
loudly as you please; don’t stifle yourself with 
those little groans.’ 

“¢ Viamma’s room is over this, and if she heard 
me it might kill her; and my pain won't kill me.’ 
So the brave little thing went on from day to 
day, from week to week, and month to month, 
for the year that I attended her. In all this time 
she never made a complaint to the frail little 


mother up stairs. Love for this mother haa 
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taught her to be unselfish, to control herself that 
she might not give pain to her. And it was real 
control, learned from love, for Sylvie was by no 
means angelic in her nature. She was quick 
in her temper, and as high-spirited as Em’s little 
Mexican pony. Sometimes I would find her shut 
up in the small sitting-room at the end of the 
drawing-rooms, with traces of hot tears upon her 
cheeks; and at my question of the cause she 
would usually tell me that Sylvie had been cross, 
or that she had been having a fuss with Jean- 
nette and Ursule, and had behaved very badly to 
them. Once I asked Jeannette about it, and she 
confessed that mademoiselle had got into a pet 
with them because they had scared the doves 
away by calling her to dinner. But these pets 
usually ended in great penitence ; and, as I say, 
she would go and shut herself up for punishment ; 
for she was a generous, noble-souled little thing, 
and hated to find herself guilty of injustice to 
anybody. But bless my heart! here it is nearly 
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ten o'clock, and Jessie’s eyes are almost closed.” 

“Qh, no, no, ’'m just as wide awake as I can 
be!” cried Jessie, opening those sleepily closing 
eyes very wide. And “Don’t go, don't go!” 
pleaded Em and Sue. But the doctor began to 
button up his coat. 

“Well, tell us before you go if little Syl got 
well!” Jessie exclaimed, in great excitement, as 
the doctor turned towards the door. 

“Yes, little Syl got well, and last week when 
I was in New York I went to see her, and found 
her in the garden running about, looking for her 
spring daffodils, and chirping out her bird-notes 
to the doves. I have a promise from her mother 
that she shall visit me here in Marystown this 
summer, and if she does you'll have a gay time 
with each other. She can make paper-dolls al- 
most as well as you can, Jessie.” 

Doctor Tom laughed and turned again to the 
door, when Jessie called out, “I'll never make a 


fuss again, doctor, and I won’t be cross any more 
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about my ankle. I’ll think how little Syl bore | 
it, and only make ‘little groans,’” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” answered the doc- 
tor from the doorway; and then he waved his 
hat to them, and Em and Sue and Jessie joined 


in a chorus of thanks and good-bys, 


THE LITTLE DUNBARS, 


AND THEIR CHARMING CHRISTMAS PLAN. 


“ WHAT, set up a doll-shop?” cried Elly. 

“Why not?” answered Harry and Patty ina 
breath. 

“ Why, oh, because, — because, — it will seem 
so poor, and the Drake girls and Milly Rogers 
will make fun of us, and won’t ’sociate with us!” 

“ Well, we won't ’sociate with them, to begin 
with then!” flashed out Harry, indignantly. 

“* Seem so poor !’” Patty quoted. “We can’t 
seem much poorer than we are, Miss Elly. I 
heard mother talking to Uncle Timothy the 
other night about taking boarders. Now! Guess 
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you wouldn't like to have mother do that, Elly 
Dunbar, Think how she'd have to work!” 

“Uncle Timothy’s rich; should think he 
might help us if we were so poor,” wailed Elly. 

“Oh, how mean of you, Elly! We don’t want 
to live on other people, and Uncle Timothy isn’t 
our own uncle, only Aunt Ann’s husband. 

“ How you going to set up a doll-shop, I should 
_ like to know ?” asked Elly, after this rebuff. 

“Dress up our French dolls that are as good 
as new, in new suits, and make up piles of pretty 
doll-clothes for different-sized dolls, and send out 
little written circulars inviting people to come to 
our ‘opening’ just as milliners and dress-makers 
do!” Patty rattled off in answer to this ques- 
tion. 

“ And we can take the little office for the show- 
room,” put in Harry here. 

The little office was once used by a physician, 
and was one small room with a door of its own, 
opening upon the alley-way at the west side of 


the house they lived in. And to explain another 
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point: Harry is not a boy, but a girl, whose 
name is Harriet, but whom everybody calls 
Harry, because Harry seems short and sweet 
and breezy, just like Harry herself. 

“But what made you think of a doll-shop?” 
asked Elly, still thinking of Milly Rogers and the 
Drake girls, who would, as she expressed it, look 
down upon them, and make fun of them. 

“T thought of it,’ answered Patty, “ because I 
remembered that Miss Glenn, the dressmaker, 
said this fall that she had constant application 
from her customers to make suits for dolls. And 
after I heard mother talking to Uncle Timothy, 
it came into my head that I might set up a doll’s 
dress-making establishment for the holidays, 
which would set me up in the world as dolls’ 
dress-maker ever after,’ Patty concluded, laugh- 
ing. 

“And mother knows?” asked Elly. 

“ And mother knows; and what’s more, heart- 
ily approves,” replied Patty. “And as for Milly 
Rogers and the Drake girls, Elly Dunbar, ne 
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really sensible people think anything of their 
opinion. They are purse-proud, which is the 
meanest kind of pride, —I heard Will Evans say 
of them the other day.” 

Elly pricked up her ears. Will Evans was 
great authority, as the best boater and _base- 
baller, the head of his class, and dear old Gov- 
ernor Evans's son deserved to be. 

After this, though she wore rather a long face, 
and grumbled occasionally, nobody heard Miss 
Elly quote the Drake girls and Milly Rogers 
again. Elly was the youngest, and the fine lady 
of the family. Blunt Harry called her the snob 
of the family, because she was always looking at 
the outside of things, always thinking what peo- 
ple would say, always like a great many foolish 
older people ashamed of being poor, and trying 
to cover it up. And this was the reason the 
doll-shop disturbed her. But Uncle Timothy 
coming in one day found all three of the girls 
hard at work. He thought at first it was only 


the usual Christmas preparation. All at once he 
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spied out one of Harry’s little circulars; it was 
the announcement of an opening of dolls’ suits, 
written in Harry’s best style upon square note- 
paper. “What! what! what!” he commenced, 
and then they had to tell him all about it. They 
expected nothing but that he would declare it the 
greatest nonsense in the world, and other disa- 
greeable, discouraging things, for Uncle Timothy 
was what people call “crotchety.” But not a 
word did he say for at least five minutes. He 
sat looking down at the circular while Patty told 
her plans, and when she ended, made two or 
three of his queer jokes, and pretty soon rose up 
and muttered in his usual way something about 
going home. And just as he stood by the door, 
what do you think he did? He dropped into 
Patty’s lap a twenty-dollar bill, saying, — | 

“Folks that set up in business ought to have 
backers!” And the next minute he popped out 
before anybody could say a word. 

“Oh!” cried Patty; “ Well, I never!” cried 
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Elly ; and “ Three cheers for Uncle Timothy !” 
shouted Harry. 

“Those who help themselves the Lord helps,’ 
said Mrs. Dunbar, softly. 

“And Uncle Timothy is the Lord’s messen- - 
ger, isn’t he?” put in Patty, just as softly. 

“But whoever would have thought of its being 
Uncle Timothy,” commented Harry, — “ Uncle 
Timothy, who always had such a close grip on 
his pocket? The thing of it is, he’s completely 
taken by storm finding out what bees we are, 
He’s always talking about his respect for the 
working classes, and now he’s showing it.” 

They all laughed at Harry’s outburst, and then 
they all worked the merrier for it. And how 
they worked! Like bees, indeed! so that the 
week before Christmas found the little shop all 
ready for opening. 

“Oh, doesn’t it look lovely ?”” exclaimed Patty, 
standing off in contemplation of the general 
scene. And indeed it did look lovely. In the 


first place the whole room was decorated with 
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evergreens, in festoons and wreaths; and before 
the window stood a table on which were placed 
the two French dolls ; one of which, a tall, blond 
beauty, had her golden hair combed back in Pom. 
padour fashion, with a little blue bonnet perched 
on the top. Then such a suit of brown poplin 
with plush trimmings, and a dear little plush 
muff and tippet, and a pair of little button-boots 
on her feet; real little boots, which were the 
crowning triumph of Patty’s ingenuity, for she 
had made them all herself, even to cutting out 
the thick soles; these she fastened to the uppers 
with Spaulding’s Glue, and then neatly trimmed 
the sides with a sharp knife, and blacked them 
with French dressing. Harry declared they 
looked like grown-up boots, and old Mr. Stein, 
the cobbler round the corner, said that they 
ought to be sent to the State Fair, they were 
such miracles of ingenuity. The other doll was 
a brunette, and dressed for evening, in a pink 
silk with white tarleton overdress, her hair tied 


up with pink ribbons, pink slippers on her feet, 
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a laced pocket-handkerchief tucked into her hand, 
and a white opera-cloak, trimmed with pink 
plush, flung round her shoulders. 

Besides these triumphs of art and industry, 
there were four models, — lay-figures such as you 
see in shop-windows, only these were doll-figures, 
and doll-figures in good earnest, for they were 
old doll bodies, on which were hung and draped 
the most charming winter suits. On one corner 
of the table was a pile of waterproof cloaks of 
various doll-sizes, and on another corner were 
dolls’ night-gowns, and ruffled petticoats; in 
short, it seemed as if Patty had thought of every- 
thing that any doll could possibly wear. Harry 
had sent round her circulars the week before, 
and one of them coming under the observation 
of an editor of one of the daily papers, he had 
been so pleased with it that he had inserted it in 
nis columns with a very pretty notice of what he 
called “the Misses Dunbar’s charming Christmas 
plan.” 

“We shall have a rush,” laughed Harry, when 
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she saw this. But when the blinds were fairly 
thrown back on the morning of the opening day, 
both Harry and Patty felt very anxious about the 
success of this “charming plan.” It was nine 
o'clock when the blinds were thrown back. Two 
or three boys, snow-balling each other, gave up 
their play and clustered round the window. 

“ Well, if that flax-head ain’t a stunner!” and 
“Oh, my, Billy, look at her boots!” were some 
of the exclamations that Patty and Harry over- 
heard. And presently, across the street, came 
running two little girls, and presently, again, two 
more little girls, and another brace of boys, until 
there was quite a little crowd. 

“We're having a rush outside, anyway,” said 
Harry, laughing. But as the minutes flew by, 
and the old clock in the hall struck the half-hour, 
and the rush was still outside, and not one cus- 
tomer inside, the little Dunbar’s began to feel 
very anxious. ‘Tick, tick, tick,— almost an hour, 
and nobody had turned the handle of the little 


office door. 
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“O Harry, what if’ — began Patty, but never 
fnished that sentence, for suddenly click, clack 
went the little office-door, and click, clack came 
in a little troop of high heels and their owners,— 
three grown-up young ladies. 

“This looks like business,” thinks Patty, and 
while she is in attendance upon them click, clack 
goes the door again, and a whole bevy of little 
girls and big girls make their appearance. By 
half-past ten Patty had forgotten to listen to the 
click, clack of the door, for the “rush” had fairly 
set in. 

At the close of the morning Harry whispered 
this glorious news, — “ Patty, I’ve sold the yel- 
low-headed one!” 

Patty felt as if she had come into a fortune; 
for the “ yellow-headed one,” as Harry called the 
blond doll, was marked $25. 

Everything was going on as pleasantly as pos- 
sible, when the door opened to admit Milly Rog- 
grs and the Drake girls. It was like an east 


wind blowing in, they were so sharp and cool and 
oe) 
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penetrating in their remarks and questions, speak: 
ing to Harry and Patty, whom they had known 
intimately all their lives, in the chilliest and most 
distant manner. But Harry knew better than 
anybody how to take the wind out of such in- 
flated sails. 

“ How-de-do, girls ?” she called out, familiarly. 

Milly tried to keep up her distance and her 
patronage, but Harry pulled it down by another 
kind of patronage,—a good-humored, easy way 
of old acquaintance, which made Milly’s airs and 
graces ridiculous. Harry rather enjoyed this, but 
she suffered, too, —as we all suffer when we are 
brought in contact with foolish people who try to 
hurt us, even though our sense be more thana 
match for their nonsense. In the midst of this 
skirmishing, when Milly was trying her very best, 
or her very worst, to be disagreeable and annoy- 
ing, and the Drake girls were seconding Milly to 
the best of their ability, and Harry was getting 
sick and tired of the ignoble strife, and Patty’s 


cheeks showed how hurt and worried she was 
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and poor little Elly was peeping through a crack 
in the door, and thinking everything had turned 
out just as she had said it would, —in the midst 
of all this, click, clack went the door, and some- 
body cried out in a great, sweet, ringing, jovial 
voice, — “ How-de-do, Patty, how-de-do, Harry ?” 

It was Will Evans; and straight he came up 
to Patty and Harry, shaking hands and laughing 
and talking, and asking after their mother and 
Elly all ina minute. Such a minute as it was! 
It changed everything, just as a strong, sweet 
whiff of out-door air will change a stifling in-door 
atmosphere. 

“Tsn’t this jolly, though?” he went on, looking 
at the dolls and the dolls’ finery, the sacks and 
the suits, the sets of furs, and all the rest of the 
pretty arrangements, 

“Td no idea that Patty and Harry had sucha 
shop-keeping talent,’ here put in one of the 
Drake girls, with that meaning impertinence 
which is so offensive. 


“Oh, Patty and Harry have a talenc for every- 
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thing that’s nice and sensible, I find,” quickly re- 
torted Will Evans, with a sparkle in his eyes that 
boded mischief. 

There were two or three small shots like these, 
the Drakes and Milly Rogers getting the worst 
of it every time; and then, to make the Dunbar 
triumph more complete, who should walk in but 
Will's mother, as full of heartiness and admira- 
tion as Will himself. She thought, with the edi- 
tor, that their undertaking was a “charming 


’ 


Christmas plan;” she had come round to tell 
them so, and to buy something for her Molly’s 
Christmas present. This “something” turned 
out to be the brunette doll, with a navy-blue street 
suit for it, a set of seal-skin furs, a waterproof 
cloak, a little black velvet hat, and two or three 
of those dainty ruffled petticoats and night-gowns. 
And she wanted to know if Patty could get her 
a pair of leather boots like the other doll’s, and 
Patty was sure she could and would. 

When the Drake girls and Milly Rogers saw 
how things were going, they began to think it 
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was time for them to leave. As they were mov- 
ing towards the door, in came Mrs. Dunbar. She 
never could see the cross-grains in people; and, 
speaking with Mrs. Evans, she spoke just as 
sweetly to Milly and the Drakes, forgetting all 
about Harry’s account of them, and thinking of 
them only as Patty and Harry’s early playmates. 

Harry’s cool manner of taking them down, and 
Will Evan’s sharp shots, had silenced and rebuffed 
these silly, worldly girls, and taught them a good 
lesson or two, perhaps; but Mrs. Dunbar’s gen- 
tleness, and her real unconsciousness of their 
folly, her sweetness going out to them as if she 
expected to meet sweetness in return, made them 
really Abashed and humble before her. Will 
Evans looked on in amazement. 

“ Our sharp-shooting is very rough to that,” he 
whispered to Harry. 

“Yes, I always feel as if my way was a very 
poor way when I see mother’s way; but then ‘ we 
must all work according to our light, as Aunt 
Burdick says,’ Harry concluded, with that sly 
fun of hers which made Will laugh, as it did 
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everybody else. And, laughing, Will went away 
with his mother, while Patty and Harry went 
back to their shop-keeping with renewed spirits. 

When the shop-keeping for that day came to 
an end, they found themselves very tired, but, as 
Harry said, very jolly; for it had been a great 
success, and even if they should sell much less 
through the week, they might think they had 
done very well. But the whole week proved al- 
most as busy as the first day. Dolls were 
brought in to be fitted, and new orders received 
for fresh suits, which Patty, aided by her mother 
and Elly, and a sewing-machine, made up, while 
Harry served as saleswoman. At the end of the 
week they counted up their profits. 

“One hundred dollars clear, and an established 
business !” cried Patty. 

“What do you mean by an established busi- 
ness? are you going to keep a dolls’ shop for- 
ever ?” asked Elly. 

Patty laughed. “No, not forever, I hope; but 
I mean that I shall have plenty of dolls brought 


me to dress after this.” 
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And her words proved true. Doll’s clothes 
get out of fashion like real flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple’s clothes, and spring brought her a long list 
of orders, which she found time to carry out in 
early morning hours, and part of the long after- 
noons, which her school-session left her. With 
Harry and her mother and Elly “lending a hand” 
in all their spare moments, this dolls’ dress-mak- 
_ ing went on in the most delightful manner ; wend 
on, — goes on now. At a certain window, ina 
certain street, in a certain city, at this very mo- 
ment, three little brown heads are bending over a 
handful of work, like little brown bees. Passers- 
by look up to nod, and say to each other, “ There 
are the three little Dunbars, at their dolls’ dress- 
making.” 

What another spring may bring forth for the 
little Dunbars we cannot tell; but if they go on 
as they have begun, we may safely predict suc- 
cess, for ‘‘ The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

And so we take leave of the little Dunbars. 


Al /) 
ta 


MOLLY GAIR'S NEW DRESS. 


Mo.Lty GaArIR came slowly down from her 
mother’s room with a “ bee in her bonnet,” as the 
saying is; that is, to Molly there had come, in 
the few minutes’ conversation with her mother, 
a knowledge which gave her new light upon an 
old subject. It was only a few words. Mrs. 
Gair had simply said, as she pinned Molly’s collar 
for her: 

“This old merino looks very well, dear, doesn’t 
it? It will last through the winter quite nicely, 
and save buying a new dress; which is very for- 


tunate just now of all times, for your father told 
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me last night that his business was unusually dull 
this season, and that he had met with a good deal 
of loss,” 

New light upon an old subject, I said. Ever 
since Molly could remember, she had heard occa- 
sional mention of the dulness of business at dif- 
ferent seasons, and had gathered the knowledge 
that her father was not a particularly prosperous 
or successful man. This was the old story; the 
new light was the mention of recent loss. This 
was the bee that stung Molly as she went down 
to breakfast. For Molly had been making a 
brilliant little plan, which was dying now. She 
had said to herself more than a week ago, when 
the subject of the school-festival began to be agi- 
tated: “ I must have a new dress for the festival ; 
which will certainly not be extravagant, consider- 
ing that I have had my old merino made over 
again in place of a new school-dress.” 

Yes, a new dress Molly had fully decided was 
necessary for the great occasion. She had 


planned it all out,—a lovely violet surah, 
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trimmed with velvet of the same shade, with 
those prettiest of crystal buttons, and perhaps a 
dear little collar and frills of guipure lace. Such 
a charming vision! And here it was all dispelled 
in a breath,— violet surah, crystal buttons, and 
the possible guipure. 

“Oh, dear!” and as Molly heaved this sigh, 
she took her seat opposite her father at the break- 
fast-table ; for Mrs. Gair had been an invalid for 
along time,—ever since Molly was ten years 
old, in fact. That was five years ago, as Molly 
was fifteen now; and so for five years Molly had 
presided at the table in her mother's absence. 

Mr. Gair overheard this sigh. “ What is it, 
Molly ?” he asked, looking across his newspaper 
at her; “what’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Oh, nothing,’ Molly answered, 
with a little conscious blush. 

Cousin Tom, who was preparing for college, 
made his home at his Uncle Gair’s that winter, 


and at the same time made it very merry for 
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them, as school-boys of his age usually are in- 
clined to do. 

ffe heard this sigh of Molly’s, too, and saw her 
“long face,” as he called it, and thereupon began 
what boys term “chaffing” her. And as people 
will, very often, he blundered upon the truth in 
this “ chaffing” ; and without meaning it, to use 
a boy-expression again, he “ hit hard.” 

“JT know what’s the matter, Miss Molly,” he 
said; “I know. It’s some mighty matter of 
dress. Sue always gets on a long face, and 
heaves tremendous sighs in that great contem- 
plation. It’s of such awful consequence, you 
see, whether you get pink or blue or red, that—” 

“ How silly you are, Tom!” interrupted Molly. 
“Red! Asif Sue or I ever wore red dresses, to 
begin with.” 


“ «Red kid shoes and a green glass breastpin, 


999 
! 


She was quite a belle 


sung out Tom, in solemn comedy. 
“It’s so silly of you boys, too, to take on such 


airs about girls’ dress. You go and read all the 
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foolish stuff in the newspapers against fashion, 
and then you think it is fine and manly to talk 
that way,” finished Molly, in a little burst of girl- 
ish pique. 

There was a good deal of truth in this burst, 
and Master Tom knew it; but catch that young 
gentleman “ giving in,” in his own phraseology! 

Not he. Instead of “ giving in,” he gave out 
another of his teasing jests, and asked Molly if 
that scarlet balmoral she wore wasn’t a part of 
her dress. That was red enough certainly. But 
Molly treated Tom and his jests that morning 
with great dignity, for Molly’s heart was sore. 

She was neither a foolish nor an unreasonable 
girl, nor had she any great amount of vanity ; but 
she was young, and she liked pretty things, as is 
natural for young persons, and, indeed, for older 
persons too. 

Molly had an aunt of whom she was very fond, 
and from whom she often quoted this speech: 
“ Beauty is beauty, Molly, whether it is the flow- 


ers God makes, or the sunset, or the copies of 
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them maz makes. And so in all other things,— 
in beautiful fabrics, in soft colors, in graceful 
curves and lines and forms, there is beauty; and 
it is perfectly natural and right to love it, and 
seek it as far as we can without neglecting the 
work in life which everybody has to do some way 
or other. The wrong lies in overlooking this 
work, or duty, and grasping only the external 
beauty, and in making one’s self uncomfortable 
in the pursuit of it. There is lost the greatest 
beauty of all — that internal beauty which makes 
a fine character.” 

With this speech Molly used to come off tri. 
‘umphant from many a conversation, while her 
taste for the artistic was called into question, and 
attacked as simple love of fashion, —a common 
blunder for people to make. She had quoted it 
on more than one occasion to Master Tom, who 
pretended to see, as usual, only the absurd in it. 
But, to her great delight, Molly overheard Master 
Tom quoting the spirit of this speech one day to 


his father, who rather criticised Tom’s dandy 
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neck-tie, and growing taste for elegant sleeve. 
buttons and fancy studs. 

Yes, Molly had come off triumphant on this, 
as on many other occasions ; but on this particu- 
lar morning, when her heart was so sore over her 
disappointment, she didn’t care to enter into any 
discussions to defend or assert herself. She just 
flashed out that one quick answer, and then Mas- 
ter Tom’s fire of raillery was received in silence. 

That day from beginning to end was destined 
to be rather trying to poor Molly. It did seem 
as if everybody beset her with that subject of 
dress, which she was trying hard to forget just 
now. 

No sooner had she entered the school-room, 
than her intimate friend, Katy Mears, came rush- 
ing up to her with: “QO Molly, mother has 
bought me the loveliest white surah for my fes- 
tival-dress! And it’s to be trimmed with blue 
velvet and guipure, -— the sweetest blue you evet 


saw! Have you got your violet yet ?” 
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“No; and, Katy, I don’t believe I shal get it, 
either.” 

“Not get it! why, pray?” and Katy’s brown 
eyes opened wide in amaze. 

Molly told her why. Not the whole story, — 
that is, not what her mother had said about her 
father’s losses, nor the particular dulness in his 
business ; for Molly had a keen sense of honor, 
and she knew that neither her father nor mother 
would approve of her talking about such private 
matters to anybody outside of the family; but 
she told Katy just the simple fact that her 
mother thought she couldn’t afford her a new 
dress. 

Katy was sympathetic, and “so sorry,’ and 
all that sort of thing; and Molly, though she 
reasoned with herself, and called herself a foolish 
girl to think so much of a new dress, was none 
the less very much disquieted, and wished more 
than once that Katy wouldn’t say any more 


about it; for Molly had that feeling which peo- 
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ple often have in larger annoyances, that “the 
least said is the soonest mended.” 

But there was a great deal said that day about 
this perplexing subject, not only by Katy Mears, 
but by half a dozen other school-girls. They all 
seemed to be possessed with that festival, and 
what they should wear to it. It was the first 
thing poor Molly had heard in the morning; it 
was the last thing she heard as she went home 
that afternoon. She was glad to get away from 
all this talk, glad to get back again, even to 
teasing Tom, for Tom would be sure to havea 
new topic by this time. 

But there was somebody else there, — some- 
body besides Tom and her father. And Molly’s 
face lighted as she saw who this “ somebody” 
was. It was Mr. Mitchell, —one of her father’s 
friends, and a great friend of Molly’s too. “Oh, 
Mr. Mitchell, ’m so glad to see you!” burst out 
Molly, as she went into the parlor. 

“Are you? Well, that’s nice to hear, Molly. 


And I’m very glad to see you,’ answered Mr 
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Mitchell, in his cordial, hearty voice, which 
seemed to lift Molly like a great wave out of her 
fret and worry. 

There was nobody like Mr. Mitchell, Molly 
thought. Nobody like him, not only for kind- 
ness and encouragement, but for entertainment. 
Then, too, he didn’t always talk to her about her 
school, as some of her father’s visitors did, as if 
there was nothing else which she could be sup- 
posed to take an interest in. No; many a nice 
chat she had with Mr. Mitchell where he had 
seemed to think her words were of as much 
value as an older person’s. So this day she pres- 
ently got into a brisk discussion with him, and 
in it forgot all about that violet surah, — forgot 
all about it, until Mr. Mitchell himself, or some- 
thing Mr. Mitchell said, recalled it. They were 
talking of the handwriting of various persons, 
and the significance of it, etc., when Mr. Mitch- 
ell took from his pocket a roll of paper covered 
with a fair, open writing, and said, “There, 


Molly, there is what I call a fine ‘hand.’ This 
16 
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was copied for me by a lad about your age, who 
has just sailed for China. I'd give twenty dollars 
to find such another copyist.” 

Twenty dollars ! 

In a twinkling a great light dawned upon 
Molly, and another bee was buzzing in her bon- 
net. It did not sting this time, but sung the 
merriest, sweetest song in Molly’s ears. The 
song was all about a violet surah and crystal 
buttons, and guipure lace. 

Twenty dollars for such another copyist! 

Don’t you see what dawned upon Molly’s 
mind? Perhaps if you had known what a clear, 
equal handwriting Molly had, and how she had 
often tested it to her father’s satisfaction in copy- 
ing for him, you would have seen without my help 
what at once suggested itself to her. Twenty 
dollars for such another copyist! Molly knew 
that she wrote quite as well, as openly and 
plainly, as this lad who had sailed for China. 
You see now what light it was by which she saw 


the violet surah and crystal buttons shining 
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You see what plan arose in her mind. All 
through dinner-time this plan kept her thoughts 
busy, and after dinner she waited as patiently as 
she could for an opportunity to carry it out. But 
the opportunity wouldn’t come that day. Mr. 
Mitchell and her father had a great deal to say to 
each other; and then Mr. Mitchell must go up 
to Mrs. Gair’s room for a little chat; and then, 
before they thought of it, the evening was gone, 
and Mr. Mitchell had gone with it. But Molly 
was nothing daunted by this. 

“Tcan see him all alone at his office to-mor- 
row, she said to herself. 

So when to-morrow came she started earlier 
than common on her way to school, that she 
might be sure of her interview; for she knew 
that Mr. Mitchell was always in good season at 
his office. Yes, there he was, comfortably read- 
ing his newspaper, when she entered. He lifted 
his head with that cordial smile that never failed, 


as he saw who it was. 
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“Well, Rosy-posy!”’ he exclaimed. “Good- 
morning.” 

Molly’s cheeks grew brighter yet as she 
thought of her errand. It was a spring morn- 
ing, but the air was sharp and nipping ; and Mr. 
Mitchell put out his hand to Molly’s, and drew 
her to the blazing fire of sea-coal. 

“There, Miss Molly, now make yourself com- 
fortable, and tell me all about it.” 

“How do you know I’ve got anything to tell, 
Mr. Mitchell?” laughed Molly. 

“Oh, I know the signs, for I’ve known you, 
Miss Molly, for a long time. I remember you 
before you can remember yourself. We've had 
many a confidential chat together when you 
couldn’t speak plainly. So now what is it? for I 
see a prodigious secret shining away back in 
your eyes, and you might as well tell it at once.” 

Molly at this invitation laughed a little, ana 
drew out from her pocket a letter she had just 


finished to her brother Dick who was in college. 
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“Ts that nice handwriting, Mr. Mitchell?” she 
inquired, as she held it out towards him. 

He looked at ita moment. “ Yes, very nice, 
Molly, — very nice indeed.” 

“Ts it as good as the boy’s who has gone to 
China ?” 

“Quite as good,— yes, quite,” Mr. Mitchell 
repeated, examining it more closely. 

“And you know you said yesterday, Mr. 
Mitchell, — that — that — ” 

“Yes, Molly, I said I would give twenty dol- 
lars to find such another, and I will; for such 
clear, open copying as this is invaluable to me. 
Now tell me where this fine fellow is.” 

Molly laughed outright. Then the color rose 
in her cheeks to a deeper scarlet as she said, 
“7’m the fine fellow, Mr. Mitchell, — that is my 
handwriting.” 

“What, my little Rosy-posy’s, who used to 
make such crooked pothooks? Well done, 
Molly! You deserve twenty dollars !” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Mitchell, what I want is just 
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this, —that you will employ me as you did that 
boy who has gone to China; for, for—” and 
then Molly told him what for,—all about that 
new dress and the festival, and how her mother 
thought she couldn't afford to buy her another 
dress. 

Unconsciously she told him a great deal more 
than she had told Katy Mears. That is, all the 
disappointment and the determination to over- 
come it, and the tender pity for her father, and 
the desire to serve him, came out with her little 
confidence. And Mr. Mitchell understood the 
whole; the pain and the pity and the determina- 
tion; and even all about that violet surah with 
its crystal buttons and guipure lace, — under- 
stood it just as Aunt Eleanor — that dear Aunt 
Eleanor whose words she so often quoted — 
would have understood it. 

“ And you want to earn this pretty dress your- 
self, eh, Miss Molly?” he said, smiling. 

“Ves it dian: 


“Of course you can, with that handwriting.” 
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“And you don’t think I am vain or silly, Mr. 
Mitchell?” Molly had asked, with just a little 
fear and uncertainty in her mind. 

“Not a bit of it. I think you area sensible 
little girl to want to help yourself and your father 
in this way. Why shouldn’t you like a pretty 
dress as well as any other pretty thing? I bought 
myself these sleeve-buttons the other day, because 
they pleased my taste. But I don’t think you 
and I, Molly, would make ourselves miserable if 
we couldn’t got these pretty things.” 

It was after these words that Molly knew how 
thoroughly Mr. Mitchell understood her in the 
matter, and how thoroughly kind he was. 

So it was all settled that she should commence 
at once upon her work. That very afternoon, on 
her way home from school, she was to call for 
the packet Mr. Mitchell would prepare for her. 

And you may be sure she did not delay in her 
task. With such incentives as Mr. Mitchell’s 
approbation, and the desire to help her father, 
and the vision of that violet dress, she was not 


tempted to idleness. 


DOLLY VARDEN, 


It had a sky-blue ground, with bunches of 
roses, blush roses, sprinkled over it, — pink and 
blue, the Pompadour colors. And it was made in 
a polonaise, of course, caught up on the back 
breadth with knots of black velvet; and it had 
frills at the throat, and a knot of black velvet 
there, and frills at the sleeves, and knots of black 
velvet there; and it was worn over a black silk 
skirt with knots of black velvet there; and the 
girl who wore it had knots of black velvet in her 
hair, with a pink rose stuck cunningly into one, 
to match the pink roses in her dress, and bands 


of black velvet on her arms, and a slender strip 
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of it round her throat; and the girl herself was 
named for the dress, — Dolly Varden. 

Her real name was Dolly something else, I 
shall never tell what. But the day she was fif- 
teen, she had a new dress to wear to the fair, and 
the dress was a Dolly Varden, for this was the 
year that this style suddenly came into fashion, 
and raged for a whole season. And the minute 
she had got herself into it, with all those velvet 
bows stuck here and there, her father comes in, 
and, looking at her, laughs and says, “ Dolly Var- 
den, how do you do?”” And Dolly makes him a 
great sweeping courtesy, and laughs back, and 
says, “I’m very well, I thank you, sir; but how 
did you know it was a Dolly Varden? you pre- 
tend never to know about girl’s things.” 

Dolly’s father laughs again. “So the gown zs 
a Dolly Varden, eh? Well, I dare say all that 
flower-garden of blue and pink and those bobby 
little bows are the frame that brings out the 
Dolly Varden character.” 

“Oh, in Dicken’s story, Barnaby Rudge, I 
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know; I read it the other day, sir,” and Dolly’s 
head bridles a little. 

“You did, eh? Well, Miss Dolly, let me tell 
you one thing; you're a very nice little girl, but 
if you've got a notion in your small brain that it 
will be a fine thing for you to act the character, 
I advise you to get rid of such an idea at once. 
Anything but putting on airs, Dolly, and playing 
off somebody else’s pranks. There’s nothing 
like being natural, nothing half so agreeable as 
being natural and self-forgetful. You remember 
that, now.” 

Dolly, as she promises to remember, gives 
another little laugh, which doesn’t seem to argue 
very well for the promise, and covers up her fine 
gay gown and the “bobby bows” with a big water- 
proof, and scuds away into the east wind to the 
fair. 

There she put away her waterproof, and came 
forth in her blue and pink and all her bobby little 
bows, ready for action. She was one of the café 


handmaidens for that evening; but the evening 
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had n’t quite commenced, for it wasn’t dark out- 
side yet. There were only a few quiet people 
taking their tea at the little tables, and Dolly was 
as quiet as they. There wasn’t a sign of putting 
on airs about her. By and by —it seemed quite 
a long while to Dolly —the evening fairly set in, 
and things began to assume a more lively appear- 
ance. Tum-ti-tum-ti-tum, all at once the band 
burst out from the hall above in a Strauss waltz; 
and just at that moment into the café and straight 
to Dolly’s table came two young gentlemen, the 
brother and cousin of her greatest girl friend, 
Edith Elliott. They were both Harvard students, 
Harry and John Elliott; but “ Cousin John” was 
a venerable young gentleman in the Senior Class, 
whereas Harry was a youthful Sophomore, a year 
or two older than Dolly. 

The minute Dolly caught sight of these two, 
that minute Dolly lost her good sense ; for all in 
a twinkling at that moment she thought of her 
father’s admiring looks, and then of Dicken’s 


Dolly Varden, that little coquette in the cherry: 
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colored mantle, who played fast and loose with 
any number of admirers. And here were two 
admirers at her hand, and why shouldn't she play 
the same game? If it hadn’t been for Mr. John 
Elliott, Dolly would never have thought of play- 
ing off in this style. But a sudden desire pos- 
sessed her, not only to impress Mr. John Elliott 
with her charms and importance, but to show her 
old friend Harry what a fascinating grown-up 
young lady she could be in another person’s eyes, 
With this thought whirling through her brain in 
time with the waltz that was playing, she com- 
menced alittle airy, absurd chatter, such as she 
had read about in very airy stories. 

She thought Mr. John Elliott was very much 
impressed with her airs and graces, for he became 
exceedingly attentive and exceedingly vivacious, 
replying to all her small sallies of wit, her smiles 
and tossings of the head, with the most flattering 
response of word and glance. And, to make her 
success more certain in her own opinion, her old 


friend Harry, who was cast into the background 
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“She commenced a little airy, absurd chatter.’ 
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by this new order of things, looked very glum 
and sober,—the usual sign, thought silly Miss 
Dolly, with jealous gentlemen. 

So the little game went on for half the even- 
ing, and Dolly got more and more elated at the 
attention she was receiving on all sides; for not 
only Mr. John Elliott seemed to regard her with 
flattering observation, but everybody who passed 
and repassed stared at her as if she were the 
Princess May in the fairy tale. “Oh, how witty 
I must be!” said Dolly to herself, as Mr. Elliott 
bit his lips and then smothered a laugh in his 
pocket-handkerchief. It was just at this delight- 
ful crisis that she saw her father’s face, and met 
his eyes; she was about to give him one of the 
jaunty little nods she had been practicing within 
the last hour, when the look of mingled vexation 
and sarcasm she caught in his glance stopped 
her. — 

In the next moment he was close beside her. 

“Come, Dolly, the hall will be closed in a few 


minutes.” 
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“ Flow long have you been here, papa?” asks 
Dolly. 

“An hour or so; but get your cloak, or we 
shall lose our car.” 

Dolly turned to introduce Mr. Elliott, but that 
gentleman was already speaking to her father, in 
a very grave and polite manner, and in a moment 
more he was speaking to her in the same man- 
ner, bidding her good-night. Dolly somehow felt 
disappointed, for all his gay gallantry had 
departed. 

There was a great crowd about the door, and, 
as Dolly stood waiting with her father in the 
dark, she overheard the following conversation. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Jack!” 

“What, for making myself agreeable to Dolly 
Varden ?” 

“For making game of her, you mean; she’s 
only a little girl, for all she’s so tall, and you 
turned her foolish little head completely with 


your nonsense. I never saw her like that before ; 
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she has always been entirely unaffected and nat: 
ural, without any of these silly airs.” 

“But, Harry, she began it,” answered Mr. 
John Elliott, laughingly. 

“ Yes, I know that, but you encouraged and led 
her on. She thought she was impressing you 
very much.” 

“Well, she was,” laughed Mr. Elliott again. 
Then, a little more earnestly, “ Harry, the trouble 
lies in the girl’s own vanity. I dare say I was to 
blame, but I shan’t make game of the child to 
anybody else, as some other fellow might; and 
so you'll allow she might have fallen into worse 
hands.” 

The crowd parted, and Dolly felt as if the 
ground was sinking beneath her feet as she fol- 
lowed her father into the car with this conversa- 
tion ringing in her ears. She was ashamed to 
look at him; she was ashamed to look at any- 
body. Oh, how dreadful it all was! To think 
she had been making herself ridiculous, when 


she thought she had been making herself the 
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admired and envied of all beholders! As she 
went into the house with her father, he glanced 
towards the library, and then said, “Come in 
here, Dolly ; there’s no one here, your mother has 
gone to bed.” She glanced up at this invitation 
in shame and desperation. 

“T think I'll go up, too, papa; I’m tired,” she 
replied. 

“Nonsense, Dolly ; come in here and let’s talk 
it over, or you'll lie awake all night,” answered 
her father, kindly, and smiling a little. At this 
Dolly burst out crying, and the next minute she 
was sitting on her father’s knee, talking it over. 

“T hope I never shall see either of them again, 
and I hate them!” she sobbed, incoherently. 

“T know, Dolly, it is all very mortifying, and 
I don’t mean to say you haven’t been a silly little 
girl, putting on airs that didn’t belong to you; 
but being a silly little girl of sixteen don’t mean 
anything very criminal. You'll get over this, if 


youll just take my advice and bear it sensibly.” 
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“Tt was so mean of Mr. Elliott, papa, to make 
game of me!” 

“It wasn’t very nice, perhaps, but Mr. Elliott 
isn’t a very aged man, Miss Dolly. He sees a 
tall young lady making eyes at him and making 
a goose of herself. You dd begin it, Dolly, I 
saw you; you set the ball rolling, and he flung 
it back.” 

“Papa, I think young men are dreadful creat- 
ures, so sly and deceitful and dishonorable!” 
Dolly here burst forth. 

Papa laughed. “Dolly,’ he presently said, 
quite seriously, “ what can you expect when van- 
ity makes young women put on all manner of 
airs, with the rest of their fripperies, on purpose 
to show off before these young men? Don’t you 
suppose they are foolish enough, too,— we might 
call it human enough, — to feel flattered that all 
this is done for them? and don’t you suppose 
when you go on like this that they'll go on in 
their way, too?” 


“ Papa, it’s very natural,— you might call it 
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very human,’ —says Dolly, slyly, “for girls to 
dress up, and make themselves look pretty with 
what you call fripperies, and wish to— be— 
liked — admired, too.” 

“To be sure, Dolly, and as long as you do it 
naturally and simply, it’s well enough; but when 
you are false and artificial in all your ways and 
words, they meet the regard that all falsehood 
does ; it’s found out sooner or later.” 

“Papa, why didn’t you come and tell me I was 
making a goose of myself?” suddenly asked 
Dolly. 

“I warned you in the outset, my dear, and it 
didn’t seem to do much good. I knew you'd got 
to find out some things for yourself.” 

“And Harry talked about my foolish little 
head, and my silly airs! Oh, papa, papa, I don't 
like either of them any more, —I don’t, I don't! 
and I never want to see them again; and of 
course they despise me.” 

“TI dare say you feel that way now, Dolly, but 


consider that you are the one most to blame, and 
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that it would be rather mean of you to show spite 
towards the person you involved in your own 
folly. As for Harry, I think he’s a friend worth 
having. There, good night; it’s half past eleven. 
Go to bed and go to sleep, and take my word for 
it, the two young men are no such formidable 
objects for you to meet. All you've got to do is 
to be yourself next time, — my Dolly, and not 
somebody else’s. By the way, my dear, if Dick- 
ens’s Dolly was your model, you overdid the 
part.” 

This was papa’s last shot; but he was laugh- 
ing, and Dolly went to bed not quite so desperate 
after this matter-of-fact talk. But the next day 
there was the fair. “How skould she meet 
Harry, and perhaps Mr. Elliott ?” 

The next day just after breakfast the bell rang, 
and the girl said somebody wanted to see Miss 
Dolly in the parlor. 

“Tt’s Lucy Miles, I suppose; she said she'd 
return my table-list this morning before we went 


down,” said Dolly. And into the parlor serenely 
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goes Dolly to meet Lucy Miles. And instead 
of Lucy Miles, there stood — Harry Elliott. 

Dolly turned the color of the pink roses on her 
gown, and Harry reflected the same color. “I 
saw you just as you got into the car last night, 
Dolly, and I know you must have heard Jack and 
me, and I’ve come up this morning to ask you to 
forgive us both. Jack is not a bad fellow, but he 
is very satirical, and—caz you forgive me, 
Dolly? it was only my interest, my friendship 
for you!” 

Then all Dolly’s real sweetness and nobility 
came out, for it zs the hardest thing in the world 
to forgive the people who have been sharp on 
our follies. 

“T made a little goose of myself last night, 
Harry,” she answered. “I knew it all the time, 
in a way, but it wasn’t until I heard you and 
your cousin talking that I saw how very flat it all 
was.” 

“And youre sure you won't hate me, Dolly?” 

Of course she wouldn’t! And so Dolly’s first 
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lesson in society came to quite a happy end, but 
it left a bitter taste in her mouth for some time; 
a wholesome bitter, which will in future kill all 
the little false propensities as they spring up. 
But there’s one result which, no doubt, was inevi- 
table. Dolly was, for a long time, a little shy of 
Mr. John Elliott. Harry told him how beauti- 
fully she took the whole thing, and Mr. John 
sent no end of apologies and compliments to 
Miss Dolly. And once he saw her himself at 
Harry’s house, and expressed himself so respect- 
fully and contritely that Dolly couldn’t help feel- 
ing gratified; and so they shook hands and 
parted. But it was some time after that, even, 


before Dolly felt quite at her ease with him. 
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WHAT HOPE BELL FOUND IN 
HER STOCKING. 


CHAPTER I. 


Just outside Mrs. Bell’s boarding-house, three 
little maids, of five, and six, and seven, were dis- 
cussing the approaching Christmas with all the 
ardor of their years. 

“ We're going to have a tree /” exclaimed one 
of the small damsels with an accent of triumph, 
which was very aggravating to the other small 
damsels who were ot going to have atree. But 
Janey Evans, the eldest of the party, was equal 


to the emergency. 
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“Pooh, weve had a hundred trees!” she re- 
turned with a cool disdain which quite quenched 
the triumphant assertion. Her hearers didn’t 
stop to question the overwhelming statement of 
a hundred Christmases in the lifetime of a seven- 
year-old, so Miss Janey had the full benefit ofa 
conqueror. 

“It’s so much nicer, hanging up your stocking,” 
Janey proceeded, “and to wake up in the morn- 
ing and find it crammed full!” 

“ Yes; but then there’s the beautiful candles, 
and the music, and the dancing!” put in the 
other again valiantly. 

But Janey was not to be routed from her posi- 
tion, and away she went on the full tide of imag- 
ination, describing such glories in stocking-hang- 
ing as quite dazzled her auditors. Yet Janey was 
very far from feeling all she said, though she 
wouldn’t have acknowledged it even to herself ; 
for the beautiful candles, the music and the dan- 
cing, had great charms for Janey. 


“Isn't ita great deal nicer to hang up your 
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stocking, Miss Hope?” she asked Miss Bell, con- 
fidentially, pursuing the vexed question half an 
hour after at the tea-table. 

“A great deal nicer than what, Janey?” 

“Than Christmas-trees !” and Janey looked up 
eagerly into Hope’s face, for “ Miss Hope” was 
a famous ally of hers. 

“Well, I used to like it better than anything, 
though Christmas-trees are very nice, Janey,” an- 
swered Miss Bell, pleasantly. 

Janey was radiant, and only wished that May 
Franklin could have heard that first part of the 
sentence. 

“Shall you hang up your stocking, Miss 
Hope ?” the little girl asked, with animated in- 
terest. 

“1? oh, I’m too old for that, Janey. I haven’t 
hung up my stocking for a long, long time.” 

As she concluded these words there seemed to 
steal into her tones asad and wistful accent, 
which even Janey noticed. 

“Oh, Miss Hope, I’m sure you're not too 
old!” 
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Hope laughed now at the earnest commisera- 
tion the little girl displayed. 

“But I’m sure I am, Janey; and then nobody 
would think to put anything into my stocking. 
It’s only the little folks, like you, dear, whose 
stockings are remembered.” 

This conversation had been carried on in quite 
alow tone of voice; for Janey’s place was be- 
tween her mother and Miss Hope, and higher up 
the table there was a gay, skirmishing talk, which 
covered everything else. But just round the cor- 
ner, at Miss Bell’s right, sat Mr. Weymer, and all 
at once Janey appealed to him in a way that dis- 
closed to Hope that she had had another listener 
than her small companion. 

“Mr. Weymer, do you think Miss Hope is too 
old to hang up her stocking ?”’ 

“T don’t know Miss Hope’s age,” Mr. Weymer 
answered a little mischievously. 

“Tt is more than three times Janey’s,’ Hope 
answered, with a faint smile. 


“Three times mine; and I’m seven!” 
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“Now for your multiplication table, Janey,” 
said Mr. Weymer, with his glimmer of fun. 

Janey ran it over in her mind, with moving lips 
and a knot in her brow, and presently broke out 
in triumph: “Three times seven is twenty-one. 
Oh, how much more, Miss Hope ?” 

Hope laughed outright at this. ‘Three more, 
Janey ; now how much does that make?” 

“Twenty-four!” almost shouted Janey in her 
excitement of success. Then in a moment Ja- 
ney’s bright countenance fell. 

“Why, Miss Hope, you're pretty near as old 
as my mother! I heard Aunt Jane say the other 
day that mamma was twenty-six, and that is only 
two years older than twenty-four.” 

Hope blushed the least bit at Janey’s solemn 
way, but said, smiling: 

“Well, that spoils me for hanging my stock- 
ing, doesn’t it?” 

“No,” answered Janey, stoutly; “nothing 
spoils you.” 


“Not even twenty-four years, eh?” Hope re 
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turned, a trifle mirthfully. “I can remember 
when twenty-four seemed very old to me, too, Ja- 
ney,” she concluded, in a musing way, but still 
smiling. 

“ And doesn’t it now, Miss Hope?” 

“Yes, sometimes; perhaps it does now, Ja- 
ney.” 

Hope had forgotten for the last few sentences 
that there was any other listener than Janey, for 
she spoke as she was often in the habit of speak- 
ing with this little companion — half to herself, 
as it were. Lifting her head, she caught the keen 
gaze of Mr. Weymer, and then she wondered if 
‘Mr. Weymer’s next neighbor, Mr. Camden, had 
heard her, and she blushed slightly as she won- 
dered. But she could not have told why she 
wondered, nor why she blushed. She did not 
care whether Mr. Camden had heard her conver- 
sation or not, yet it interested her to wonder 
about it. And with these thoughts, which were 
half annoyance, she was annoyed still more by his 


suddenly raising his eyes and meeting hers fixed 
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upon him. He smiled pleasantly — and a smile 
on Harry Camden’s lips was certainly one of the 
pleasantest things you could meet —and, smil- 
ing, leaned forward a little and said something. 
It was a very small something — just a word or 
two — but it sounded gracious and compliment- 
ary, as all his words to women did, and Hope felt 
pleased to hear it. 

A while after, she stood in the hall, giving 
some direction to a servant, and thinking, in a 
weary sort of way, of the bills she must make out 
for her mother that night, when Harry Camden 
came stepping slowly down the stairs, dressed 
for the opera, and whistling absently the drink- 
ing song in Lucrezia, while he leisurely pulled on 
a pearl-tinted glove. He stopped at the foot of 
the stairs as he saw Miss Bell, made a pleasant 
remark or two, smiled that old smile of his, all 
the time looking at her with the handsomest eyes 
she had ever seen, and then, with a good-night, 
went out. 


Hope had noted his elegant attire — quiet, yet 
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perfect in style—his degagé air, and even the 
delicate perfume, so faint as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible, which hung about him as he stood there 
for that moment; and she smiled bitterly as she 
went up to her room, and said to herself: 
“What business have I to please myself, for a 
moment even, with that youth’s graces? We 
live in two different worlds.” 

And then she sat down to her task of making 
out bills for her mother, while Mrs. Bell was busy 
at the same table over a basket of mending. 
Mrs. Bell looked up as Hope began her work, 
and noticing her weary face, said: 

“T wouldn't do those to-night, Hope; you look 
tired.” 

“Qh, it isn’t that; I don’t think I’m tired — 
only a little out of sorts, mother.” 

“ What’s put you out of sorts, Hope?” 

‘““Oh, somebody else’s rose leaves prove my 
thorns, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Bell knew well enough what Hope meant ; 
she was used to Hope’s figures of speech when 


she was a little bitter. 
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“Hope,” she said, after a minute’s pause, “I 
wish you would apply for a school.” 

“Now, mother, I have made you think I am 
unhappy and discontented by my black looks, and 
my grumbling speech. I’m only cross, that’s all 
and as for the school—in the first place, I 
couldn’t get one if I should try; and, in the sec- 
ond place, I want to stay at home with you. 
Who’s going to make out bills for you, and go 
a-shopping, and a hundred other things, you dear 
little, old lady, you?” 

Mrs. Bell smiled, but she sighed, too. Pres- 
ently she began again, in a graver and more de- 
termined tone: 

“ Hope, I know you're a help to me, but it wor- 
ries me all the time. I think every day, if I 
should die, what’s to become of Hope — what 
would she do? Now, don’t turn it off, Hope; 
we ought to look out for such things.” 

“Well, mother, I have thought of that, too; 
and why couldn’t I stay on here, with Aunt Han- 


nah or Aunt Nancy for a matron, if—” 
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“Oh, Hope, it would never, never do. You're 
too young, and too pretty, and inexperienced.” 

Hope laughed, faintly. “ Young and pretty, and 
inexperienced. Now, mother, I’m neither very 
young, nor very pretty, nor inexperienced, and 
every year would remedy those defects, too. But 
don’t let us talk of it, mother. I can’t go away 
from you when you need me, if I could geta 
school, and it breaks my heart to hear you talk 
of dying.” 

Hope’s voice was hysterical, and Mrs. Bell 
changed the subject, as she noted this fact. The 
Bells had never been very rich, but they had been 
what is called “well off” before Mr. Bell died; 
well off, and, though neither aristocratic nor fash- 
ionable, in a good position. But after Mr. Bell’s 
death it was found that there was very little left, 
when his business was settled up, for his wife and 
daughter to live upon. Mrs. Bell was an ener- 
getic woman, with a great deal of courage, so she 
set about what she knew must be done sooner or 


later — opening a boarding-house. 
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This was when Hope was sixteen; and from 
that day to this, Hope had been her mother’s de- 
pendence in all manner of ways. Yet in spite of 
this, Mrs. Bell would have been glad to have had 
Hope in a school long ago; but Hope never 
would consent to making an application, for be- 
sides being doubtful of success, she wouldn’t leave 
her mother. It was a wearing life—the more 
so, perhaps, that both Hope and Mrs. Bell were 


proud, and sensitive, and refined. 


es 


CHAPTER II. 


PRoupD and sensitive and refined, Hope looked 
all that when she went out the next day to do 
some shopping. It wasn’t fineries Hope was go- 
ing to buy, but table-linen, and other housekeep- 
ing articles for her mother. As she passed down 
the street Harry Camden met her, and lifted his 
hat to her with that charming grace of his and 
the pleasant smile. 

He was always meeting her in this way. It 
was but that morning that she came upon him in 
the parlor, and he had kept her talking with him 
until Mrs. Evans appeared. Hehad been partic- 
ularly agreeable and genial in that talk, and Hope 
had enjoyed it with a pleased sense of flattery ; 

18 
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and then there had crossed her a vague doubt 
which thrilled her with mortification, as Mrs. Ev- 
ans entered. For at that moment Mr. Camden 
ceased his talk, and immediately addressed him- 
self to the latter lady. Two or three times this 
same kind of thing had happened, or perhaps 
Hope wouldn’t have noticed it; but now it had 
begun to give hera disagreeable suspicion of 
Mr. Harry Camden. It looked as if he didn’t 
care to be observed tete-a-tete with his landlady’s 
daughter. And then, ten minutes after, felt 
ashamed of her suspicion, he was so suave and 
courteous. Altogether, perhaps Hope interested 
herself more than was good for her in the ways 
of this handsome Harry Camden. She was by 
no means in love with the young gentleman, but 
he had touched her imagination with his grace 
and fine looks, and that air of a cavalier there was 
about him. 

Well, this morning she went about her shop- 
ping with that glance of handsome Harry’s haunt- 


ing her now and then, and making her a little 
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less heedful of her work in hand. It was near 
dinner-time when she had finished, and as she 
hurried out to catch her car at the next square 
she was overtaken by the storm which had been 
impending for hours. It was a cold driving rain, 
and she had no umbrella. A mile from home, 
one car lost, and fifteen minutes before another. 
Here was a predicament. 

“Tf I had only an umbrella I would not mind, 
but I shall spoil my bonnet,” she thought despair- 
ingly. But at this juncture who should come 
round the corner but Mr. Camden and Mr. Wey- 
mer? Handsome Harry had his arm linked in 
Mr. Weymer’s and he was walking under Mr, 
Weymer’s umbrella, while he carried his own 
closed under his other arm. He stopped sud- 
denly at sight of Hope. 

“Out in this rain, Miss Bell! How fortunate 
that I should meet you, for you have no umbrella, 
and you see I have an extra one, thanks to Wey- 
mer! Will you take this?” and he handed his 
extra one to her, and, bowing with his cavalier 


grace, turned to Weymer again. 
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A queer look came into Hope’s face at this, 
and, glancing accidentally at Mr. Weymer, she 
saw her queer look reflected, as it were; and in 
the next moment the latter gentleman had put 
his own umbrella into Harry’s hands, and ap- 
proached her with an “Allow me, Miss Bell?” 
And almost before she knew it he had her arm in 
his and was carrying her two or three trouble- 
some little packages, and holding the umbrella 
over her head, 

Hope gave a little laugh, which was partly em- 
barrassment and partly amusement, and Mr. Wey- 
mer met it with a smile which brightened his 
grave face wonderfully. 

She had always liked Mr, Weymer, but had 
neyer quite understood him. She had thought 
him a gentleman certainly, but one who was a lit- 
tle wanting in affability and graciousness. And 
the contrast between him and Harry Camden 
just now was curious, if nothing more. And how 
his face had lighted at her laugh! Something 


possessed Hope—I think it must have been 


i —— 
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her good angel, though she did not know it —to 
follow up this laugh with a flow of her easiest, 
happiest talk, Mr. Weymer, to her astonishment, 
met her more than half-way in this attempt. He 
was so genial and pleasant that Hope was aston- 
ished, and she forgot her shyness and pride 
enough to say gayly, as they approached her 
home: 

“Why, Mr. Weymer, I think I never got ac- 
quainted with you before to-day.” 

And he answered, quickly : 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, Miss Bell.” 

Hope blushed, for she knew how she had al- 
ways looked the other side of Mr. Weymer when 
handsome Harry sat there, and it mortified her a 
little to think of it now. 

But Hope was greatly puzzled at Harry Cam- 
den’s demeanor. Shortly after this street en- 
counter she suddenly seemed to have become 
more valuable in his eyes, and he treated her with 
much more empressement. One day the secret 


came out. I won't let it come out here, but wait 
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until Hope finds out what was in her stocking 
Christmas morning. 

Only four weeks to that Christmas morning, 
and Janey talked every day about it, and quoted 
Miss Hope at every turn. 

“And you must be sure and hang up your 
stocking, Miss Hope, for I am going to put some- 
thing in it,” she said, with a great air of mystery, 
one night at. the table. 

And to satisfy her, Hope promised, laughing 
as she caught Mr. Weymer’s eye, and asking mis- 
chievously : 

“You're sure you don’t think I’m too old, Ja- 
ney?” 

“No, indeed! Is she, Mr. Weymer ?” 

But Mr. Weymer only smiled, yet his eyes 
looked at Hope as if he might have paid her a 
compliment, if it was in his way to pay compli- 
ments ; and Hope blushed at the look more than 
she would at any words. 

Hope was getting better acquainted with Mr. 


Weymer every day now, and she found him the 


a - 
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kindest of friends; and certainly not wanting, as 
she had thought, in affability or graciousness, 
though he was not suchan é/égant as Harry Cam- 
den. Harry Camden, you see, still held Hope’s 
fancy in a measure; for Hope was imaginative, 
and he looked so like a hero she couldn’t give up 
the idea that he must beone. Twenty-four years 
old, and not inexperienced she thought, yet Hope 
was making some strange mistakes. 

Mrs. Bell had never got over that ‘“ worry” 
about Hope’s future, though she didn’t speak of 
it again. It was always in her mind what would 
become of Hope if she should be taken away. 
And between this worry, and that other worry of 
pleasing twenty different people, the poor lady 
actually got sick at last of a fever. 

Hope came down-stairs the morning her mother 
gave out with a heart as heavy as lead, and a face 
that betrayed her heart. Harry Camden met her 
with his gracious speeches, and never noticed her 
depression, And when she told him that her 


mother was sick, with that low, stifled tone of ap- 
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prehension, handsome Harry was very sorry, very 
sorry indeed, and he said so two or three times 
in the nicest phrases imaginable; but somehow 
he seemed an endless way off to Hope then, and 
his nice phrases made her impatient. And then 
it was, when she felt desolate and aching for 
some sympathetic word, that Mr. Weymer came 
up, unfolding his morning paper, with his grave 
face full of serious inquiry, and asked, earnestly: 
“What is it — what is the matter, Miss Bell?” 

“My mother is sick.” 

Three little words sadly and very quietly said ; 
but Mr. Weymer knew all they meant to Hope 
Bell. He too said, “I am very sorry.” The 
same words that Harry Camden had said, but his 
tone and manner were so near and cordial that 
Hope felt as if a hand had been stretched out to 
help her over this dark way. And it was so. 
Through the three anxious, weary weeks of wait- 
ing and watching and working which followed, 
this grave, quiet man, who never made any show 


or fuss about anything, was of infinite service 
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and consolation to Hope. Always making her 
way easier in some manner; always ready with 
advice, or sympathy, or assistance. 

“T don’t know what I should have done with- 
out you, Mr. Weymer,” she said, in a little burst 
of gratitude, one day, at the end of the three 
weeks, when her mother began to mend. 

His face lighted. “Iam very glad if I have 
been of use to you, Miss Bell, but it is very little 
I have done.” 

“Oh, it was everything to me; you have been 
a real friend, and I can never thank you — never.” 

“Don’t speak of thanking me, Hope. I—” 
But just here, through the folding-door, Mr. Cam- 
den appeared, and Janey followed him. 

There were signs of emotion on Hope’s face 
which Mr. Camden did not fail to mark with an 
inquiring glance, and the interruption might have 
been awkward but for Janey’s childish presence. 
Janey was in the greatest state of excitement, for 
to-morrow was Christmas. 3 


“And you'll hang up your stocking, won’t you, 
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Miss Hope?” she cried out, as she came running 
in after Mr. Camden. 

“What's that about a stocking?” exclaimed 
Mr. Camden, glad of Janey’s matter-of-fact sub- 
ject just at this moment. 

“Qh, don’t you know to-night is Christmas-eve, 
and Miss Hope has promised to hang up her 
stocking; haven’t you, Miss Hope?” and Janey 
went on in a voluble chatter, ending up with: 
“Oh, Mr. Camden, you put something in Miss 
Hope’s stocking, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will,” declared Mr. Camden, laugh- 
ing, but looking at Hope as if he meant it. 

Janey did not ask Mr. Weymer to put some- 
thing in Miss Hope’s stocking, for she had a sus- 
picion that Mr. Weymer thought Miss Hope was 
too old for that. 

“ But where shall I hang my stocking, Janey ?” 
Hope asked, smilingly. 

“Qh, on the door, Miss Hope — then you won't 
know anything about it until to-morrow morning. 


I always lie awake, oh, ever so long! waiting and 
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watching, till mamma gets all out of patience with 
me.” 

Hope laughed outright at the thought of Ja- 
ney’s allowance for her curiosity; but Janey was 
unconsciously a truer prophet than Hope had 
been aware, for in spite of herself Hope lay awake 
a long, long time; and lying awake, she could 
not help wondering if Mr. Camden had been in 
earnest when he had said the last thing to her: 
“ Be sure and hang up your stocking, Miss Bell.” 

And then'she remembered Mr. Weymer’s ear- 
nest eyes bent upon her, when she had colored a 
little at this, and she remembered it with a great 
deal of annoyance, and wished as she lay there 
thinking, over and over again, that she hadn’t 
that foolish habit of blushing at nothing. 

“What would Mr. Weymer think?” 

What Mr. Weymer would think seemed to 
trouble Hope more than anything that night. 
But after a while she dropped asleep, and lost all 
her troubles and weariness and curiosity. It was 


a blessed sleep of rest and peace after her three 
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weeks’ anxiety, and she awoke with a feeling of 
childlike refreshment to hear the sweet chimes 
from the old Catholic tower on the next street 
singing in the Christmas morn. Involuntarily a 
prayer of thankfulness rose to her lips for the 
mercy which had made this Christmas morn so 
peaceful to her. Three weeks ago her soul had 
been in a tumult of fear and anxiety; now the 
fear was over. That dear mother was getting 
well, 

She thought of nothing else but this for a while; 
then, all at once, Janey’s admonition to hang up 
her stocking, and Mr. Camden’s reiteration of it, 
flashed into her mind. She sprang up softly, 
laughing, yet curious as Janey herself, and, cau- 
tiously opening her door, reached out her hand 
for the stocking she had hung to keep her prom- 
ise. It was a dainty little stocking, of a soft 
French gray — not at all an unfit receptacle for 
the daintiest gifts, and very dainty indeed was the 
pretty scarf she drew out first — Janey’s gift she 


knew from the slip of paper pinned on it, whereon 
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Janey had printed in round, childish letters: 
“To my dear Miss Hope, from her loving Janey.” 

But there was something else. Had Mr. Cam- 
den really ?— Yes, it must be. Slowly she drew 
it forth —alongand slender package. What! yes, 
a charming party fan, such as Hope might have 
carried once when she was sixteen, for Hope had 
got out of the way of parties since that time. 
They were too expensive affairs, even if her 
friends chose to remember her. She sighed a 
little as she looked at this pretty toy — white and 
pearl laid and perfumed — and thought to herself, 
perhaps, that it would be pleasant to need sucha 
thing; but of course she shouldn’t. Wait a mo- 
ment, Hope; do not be too hasty; you can not 
tell what you may need. 

She laid the fan down, thinking it was very 
kind of Mr. Camden, for she knew it was from 
him by the card lying in the bottom of the box, with 
“Mr, Camden’s compliments anda Merry Christ- 
mas” written on it, Very kind and graceful of 


him; but an odd thought stole into her mind, 
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that Mr. Weymer wouldn’t have chosen sucha 
gift for her. She lay there thinking of this, when 
she saw there was still something else in that lit- 
tle stocking. Mr. Camden wasn’t content with 
his compliments! But that isn’t Mr. Camden’s 
writing, and there is something in the note. 
Another Christmas gift! How fortunate she is! 
As she opens this note out rolls a ring —an old- 
fashioned ring of ruby and pearl, and this is what 


the note says about it: 


“This ring was once worn by my mother, and her name was 
Hope— Hope Weymer. Forsome time I have wished —how ar- 
dently I can scarcely tell — that it might be worn again by one 
who would be another Hope Weymer. And with this wish I 
send it to Hope Bell. Willshe wear it?” 


As Hope read this note, there came into her 
eyes a light such as never shone on sea or land ; 
for, before to-day, Hope had made the discovery 
that Mr. Weymer was ofa great deal more im- 
portance to her than she would have cared to own. 
With this light in her eyes, and turning the beau- 


tiful old ring round and round upon her finger, 
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she forgot all about Mr. Camden and his gift. 
But he was recalled a little later. Shehad stolen 
softly into her mother’s room with her beautiful 
ring, and the story it told. 

“Oh, Hope, this is too good to be true!” cried 
Mrs. Bell, “I couldn’t wish anything better for 
you; and to think I was so afraid all the time 
that you were thinking too much of Harry Cam- 
den’s meaningless gallantries!” 

A smile flashed over Hope’s face. 

“T am afraid I did think too much of handsome 
Harry’s gallantries, as you call them, mother ; 
but when I began to know Mr. Weymer better, I 
began to see Harry Camden clearer —I suppose 
by the contrast. And I began to see that Harry 
was more a hero in his looks than in his nature, 
and that, like a great many vain young men, he 
valued persons a good deal at another’s valuation. 
He dazzled and puzzled me fora time, till I found 
this little secret out; but after that—”’ And here 
Hope laughed softly and looked down upon the 


beautiful ring that shone upon her finger. 
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Mrs. Bell watched her as she went out, with a 
great thanksgiving at her heart. She shouldn’t 
worry about Hope any more. Andas Hope went 
out she met Harry Camden upon the stairs, and 
thanked him for his gift. He was as graceful 
and gracious as ever, but Hope could see he was 
a little disappointed that she did not seem more 
impressed by that gift. How could she, with 
that beautiful ring upon her finger? And then 
Janey came flying down. 

“Oh, Miss Hope, how lovely of you to give me 
such a doll!” and with Janey expatiating upon 
her doll, and a mutual expression of happy thanks, 
they went into the parlor together. And there 
Hope met Mr. Weymer. 

He came forward a step or two, with an anx- 
ious look in his eyes. But when she put out her 
hand to meet his Christmas greeting, and he saw 
the glimmer of his mother’s ring, the anxious look 
gave place to such sudden joy that Mr. Camden 


could not fail to see it. He looked at the two a 
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moment, and saw it all—the ruby ring upon 
Hope’s finger, and the shy gladness in Hope’s 
face. In that moment they had forgotten him, 
but when Mr. Weymer recalled himself and relin 
quished Hope’s hand, Mr. Camden was ready 
with a graceful, gracious speech of congratulation ; 
and as Hope listened to it, and looked at the gra- 
cious, graceful person—though she felt kindly 
enough toward the young man— she was very 
grateful for the power that had enabled her to 
discover the true hero, and still more grateful 
that this hero should choose her out of all the 
world ; for Hope, with the pretty exaggeration of 
love, thought the world must be all open to Mr. 
Weymer. 

“ Now, ain’t you glad you hung up your stock- 
ing, Miss Hope?” asked Janey, as she hugged 
her new doll, and watched the preparations for 
May Franklin’s Christmas-tree across the way. 

“Very glad, Janey,” answered Miss Hope, look- 
ing into Mr. Weymer’s face with an eloquent 


glance. 
19 
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And then the old Catholic tower sent out the 
merriest peal you ever heard, and Hope’s heart 
thrilled with thankfulness again ; and, altogether, 
it seemed to her the most wonderful Christmas 


that had ever dawned. 
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